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Mama Hanson is the central character of a book, 
a play, and a recent movie starring Irene Dunne. 

The wonderful thing about the Hanson family 
was the way they faced the future with confi- 
dence. That confidence was all due to Mama. “If 
anything goes wrong,” she'd say, “there’s always 
my Bank Account to pull us through.” 

Things worked out fine for the Hansons. And 
they never realized that Mama’s Bank Account 
was Mama’s own myth. 

“| Remember Mama” proves something. It 
proves that, with a reserve fund in the present, 
you face the future with a confidence and faith 
that helps you get results. 


But the average family can’t be fooled with a 





myth. The average family needs to know that 
there are real savings, real security protecting 
them, good times and bad. 


That’s why so many families have begun to 
save the automatic, worryless way —with U. S. 
Savings Bonds. 


Savings Bonds are government-guaranteed to 
pay back four dollars for every three, and in just 
ten years. It’s an investment that’s safe —it’s an 
investment that grows. 

And to make it simpler still, your government 
offers you two fine plans for their purchase: (1) 
The Payroll Savings Plan at your firm. (2) For 
those not on a payroll, the Bond-A-Month Plan 
at your bank. 


Contributed by this magazine in co-operation with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 
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Tisd is the convention coverage issue and you'll 
find twenty-one pages devoted solely to what happened at Los 
Angeles. But because the most important part of any convention 
isn’t the program but the people who attend it, we have used 
the cover to show a small part of the 12,000 happy—and lucky 
—conventioneers. Inside there is a seven page general writeup 
illustrated with twenty-nine photographs, a complete account 
of the outstanding talks—those made by President Charlie Arm- 
strong, Cecil B. deMille, Lester B. Pearson, Wayne Guthrie, Roe Fulk- 
erson and Secretary 
Peterson — and the full 
text of the resolutions 
that were adopted. We 
recommend reading 
every one of the talks— 
Wayne Guthrie’s is es- 
pecially meaty—and for 
dessert, Roe Fulkerson 
has devoted his Personal a é CH og Bee 
Page to his impressions ep. gMA™ @ an | 
of the convention. The oe ase > % 
only major part of the : See a 2. > * @) 
convention that we haven’t been able to record in words or 
pictures is the extreme hospitality of the host clubs. Hospitality is 
something you think of as spontaneous and personal. And the 
California-Nevada district hospitality was all of that. It is a 
striking paradox that anything so friendly and human could be so 
well organized. All the arrangements worked like a smooth 
running machine—but the effect was anything but machinelike. 





I addition to the convention accounts and regular features, we 
were able to get six very good articles into this issue. Most 
significant and interesting to the point of being entertaining is “That 
Other Russian Joke About Us,” page 34. It was written by Albert 
Parry, Associate Professor of Russian Civilization and Language 

of Colgate University. By means of some very humorous anecdotes 
that are circulating widely but clandestinely in Russia, Prof. 

Parry shows that. there would be no conflict between Russia and the 
United States if the men of the Kremlin were removed as 
intermediaries. The professor doesn’t make the suggestion that 
they be removed—and neither do we—but it’s nice to know that the 
Russian people themselves realize that the American economy and 
way of life are better than their own. If we can hold off a 
shooting war until the present Soviet government regime collapses, 
world relations ought to become comparatively serene. 





} back in the May, 1948 issue we promised to have someone 
do an article that would tell whether or not this country is a 
democracy or a republic. The more we discussed the facts with 
writers the more we realized how controversial and confusing the 
subject can be. The matter was finally settled by authorizing 

two capable writers, each with a different viewpoint, to go ahead 
on their own. The finished articles are excellent and timely— 
although completely divergent. One says America is a democracy— 
and proves it. The other says it is a republic—and proves it. 

We'll run both next month and would like to learn which 

writer you agree with. 
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MAKING CHILDREN ’$ 


HEARING AIDS 
SUCCEED 


& 


Trained Sonotone Consultants give con- 


tinuing help for best possible hearing! 


Wee KIWANIS CLUBS buy Sonotone 
‘hearing aids for under-privileged 
children who need them, the Sonotone 
organization assumes a_ responsibility. 

We are responsible for fitting the right 
instrument properly, by audiometric and 
other tests. We are responsible for teach- 
ing the child its best use, and working 
with him to achieve best possible, easy, 
happy hearing. We are responsible for 
keeping continuing care available. 

Sonotone is able to fulfill these respon- 
sibilities through the patient understand- 
ing work of almost 1,000 highly trained 
Consultants in over 300 permanent offices, 
and 1148 Hearing Centers in smaller cities. 
Their techniques are based on Sonotone’s 
experience with nearly 400,000 cases. 

Sonotone will also gladly cooperate with 
schools or Kiwanis Clubs in planning au- 
diometric hearing tests, to reveal the need 
for medical care in time to prevent most 
serious hearing loss! 


For full information write to 


SONOTONE 


Box 200, Elmsford, New York 


Their Hearing Deserves The BEST—The 
New Miniature Sonotone “900” with bat- 
teries inside. Tiny, light, powerful, rugged 
—ideal for children’s use. 























IMPORTANT FACTS ABOUT 


VOLUNTEERING 
and the DRAFT 








Wu can tell young men affected 
by Selective Service these facts: 

The U. S. Army will continue to 
rely on voluntary enlistments as 
its primary 

If there are not enough volun- 
teers to meet authorized strength, 
young men of 19 to 25 will be 
subject to call for 21 months of 
service, with an additional 5 years 
in inactive reserve status. 

But there are other courses open. 


First, men of 18 may volunteer 
within limited monthly quotas, for 
one year’s training with the Army 
of the United States. Up to 110,000 
men, in monthly increments of 
10,000, in this classification can be 
accepted. Following active duty 
they must, if offered the assign- 
ment, serve 4 years in an organized 
unit of the Reserve or National 
Guard; or, if not offered such 
assignment, serve 6 years in the 


CHOICES OPEN TO 


The Army Technical School Pro- 
gram permits any young man with 
a high school education, or the 
equivalent, between 17 and 34, who 
enlists for 3 years, to apply for 
and qualify for one of more than 
60 splendid technical school courses 
taught by the Army, before he en- 
lists. And he can be sure of attend- 
ing that course after enlistment. If 
promoted to a technical grade, he 
can earn the net equivalent of up 
to $5000 a year in civilian pay. 
Overseas Service in Japan or 
Korea is open to any 3-year volun- 
teer who selects it. Famous combat 
divisions now in the Far East are 
doing a magnificent job for democ- 
racy and world peace. Men who 
serve with them will have 20% in- 
crease for overseas pay. 
Continued Education is offered 
Army volunteers through the hun- 
dreds of high school and college 
courses provided by the U. S. Armed 
Forces Institute. Most colleges grant 
credits for courses completed under 
this educational program. 


source olf manpower. 
. 


inactive reserve. Either of these re- 
quirements may be met by enlist- 
ing for or more years in the 
Regular Army. 


Second, men of 19 to 25 may vol- 
unteer for 21 months in the Regular 
Army. l pon completion of this 
service they must serve for 3 years 
with an organized reserve unit or 
National Guard, or serve 5 years in 
the inactive reserve. Either of 
these requirements may be met by 
extending Regular Army enlist- 
ment another 12 months. 


Third—and best, is enlistment in 
the Regular Army for 3 or more 
years. There are many advantages 
te this course. Men of 17 to 34 
who measure up to high Regular 
Army standards can enter on a 
professional career that has few 
equals in civilian life. Here are 
the important facts about 
opportunities: 


these 


3-YEAR VOLUNTEERS 


Officer Candidate School, leading 
to a reserve commission in the 
Army, is open to high school grad- 
uates, 2044 to 28, who can qualify. 
Distinguished OCS graduates are 
commissioned in the Regular Army. 


Veterans have special choices open 
to them, depending on their expe- 
rience and the Military Occupa- 
tional Specialties they held pre- 
viously. With the expanded training 
program, advancement opportuni- 
ties will be excellent. 


* 


Advise young men who have ques- 
tions about the new Selective Serv- 
ice Act to stop at the nearest Army 
and Air Force Recruiting Station 
and get full details. 


CAREERS WITH A FUTURE 


U.S. Army 











a we run anything on 
federal subsidization of education 
or the teaching of religion in the 
schools, our mail increases. One 
reason is that so many members of 
Kiwanis are in the business of edu- 
cation either as professional teachers 
and school and college adminis- 
trators or as members of educational 
institution boards. Another reason 
is that all Kiwanians are interested 
in young people and their training 
for future leadership. A third and 
more specific reason is that Kiwanis 
is dedicated to fighting Communism 
and the seeds of Communism won’t 
grow where Godliness flourishes. 
For this reason a great many of our 
readers would like to see religion 
taught in the schools—not denomi- 
national religion but the history 
and theory of Christianity, the rise 
of the dignity of man and develop- 
ment of universal brotherhood upon 
which this nation was founded. Look 
for an article on this subject in 
The Kiwanis Magazine soon—and 
in the meantime, read the Letters 
department on page 49. 


’ 

Reiicinireins of labor, who have 
been compelled by law to submit to 
the payroll check-off to support 
antagonistic unions who use the 
money for neither the good of the 
union member nor of the industry, 
will be glad to learn of a payroll 
check-off that benefits everybody- 
the employee, the employer and the 
community. In an article titled 
“Check-off for Charity,” page 54, 
Fred Jordan tells how several large 
concerns have done away with fre- 
quent charity drives by a payroll 
deduction plan that not only avoids 
a lot of trouble, but gets more 
money for community service with- 
out any administrative expense. 
Everybody will want to see this plan 
go into universal effect and we 
predict its eventual widespread 
adoption on a voluntary basis — 
while, unfortunately, check-offs 
that hardly anybody wants have 
been compulsorily adopted. 


\ 

Feasiier JACOBS, who wrote the 
series of four articles on money 
raising, now has done one on the 
subject of getting good luncheon 
meeting speakers without paying 
high fees—in fact, he tells how you 
can get good speakers for nothing! 
With firm reliance on the effective- 
ness and widespread understanding 
of good punctuation, we have titled 
it, “Speakers Who Are Good, for 
Nothing!” You'll find it, comma and 
all (we hope) on page 44.—F.B.S. 
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Top—The Pennsylvania delegation 
gets a warm welcome characteristic of 
the entire convention. Above—The 
stage at the Sunday evening session, 
with the massed choirs of Southern 
California, Left—The Information 
Booth at the Meetin’ House, pictured 
before the perpetual crowd took it 
over. Below—Pres. Charlie talks with 
Dr. C. Oscar Johnson, the main 
Sunday evening speaker. 
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By 


Director of 


HEN THE NEW PRESIDENT of Ki- 
aes International, J. Belmont 
Mosser, of St. Marys, Pennsylvania, 
pounded the presiding officer’s gavel 
and adjourned this year’s meeting, 
delegates and spectators at the 
closing session of the 33rd annual 
convention were reluctant to leave 
their seats. They had just witnessed 
the grand finale of one of the great- 
est conventions on record—and the 
largest—and the thought of leaving 
California brought a change in the 
atmosphere of Shrine Auditorium. 
Instead of an exciting expectancy of 
finer things to come,.a general feel- 
ing of sadness arose. 

For five days, from June 6 to 10, 
they mixed fun and fellowship with- 
in sight of the ocean and the moun- 
tains, and more than one delegate 
made a promise to himself that he 
would return to take a longer look. 

This year’s convention was his- 
toric by the mere fact that it estab- 
lished a new, all-time attendance 


Relations, 


WORTHING 


Kiwanis International 


record. Atlantic City and Chicago 
approximated the 10,000-mark, but 
Los Angeles actually sent the reg- 
istration almost to 12,000. There 
were so many Kiwanians that it was 
necessary to draw upon fifty hotels 
for room accommodations. No con- 
vention on the West Coast this year 
will approach it in size and nation- 
ally it will be recorded as one of 
1948’s biggest meetings. 
Delegates literally poured 
Los Angeles by train, plane, bus and 
auto, and the reception they received 
was terrific. Host committee mem- 
bers, headed by Ernest J. Loeb- 
becke and Mrs. Charles E. Millikan, 
were on hand everywhere. In some 
delegations were 


into 


cases, arriving 
greeted at suburban stations, man) 
miles from the convention city. It 
was a genuine welcome and the 
cordiality of California Kiwanians 
was readily apparent from the first 
7 

day to the very last. 


With International President 


Above, left—Walter Vassar, Chairman of the International Committee 
on Music, led the group singing. Below, left—Past Intl. Pres. A. Copeland 
Callen, delivered the “In Memoriam.” Below—Everett Hopp, District Secy., 
Mo-Kan-4rk., right, is registered by two Angeles Mesa members. 
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Left 


address at the Monday morning session. Above 


Earl Warren, governor of the host state, delivers the main 


The Los Angeles 


Downtown club, which operates the McKinley Home for Boys, dedi- 
cated a $100,000 gymnasium the Saturday before the convention and 
this is a scene from the dedication party attended by early arriving 
delegates. Below—This is a scene from the fashion show which was 
held for the ladies in Shrine Auditorium Monday afternoon while 
the delegates were attending various panel conferences at the hotels. 


Left—The Pasadena Bulldog Band of 
Pasadena City College featured these 
student entertainers at Hollywood Bowl 


Charles W. Armstrong presiding, 
the program was launched Sunday 
evening, June 6, by the Rev. C. 
Oscar Johnson, a member of the 
Kiwanis Club of St. Louis and pres- 
ident of the World Baptist Alliance. 
In an inspirational address that set 
the pace for following sessions, he 
pleaded for the spiritual rather than 
the material values of life. The music 
at this Sunday night session was in 


keeping with the main talk and also 
set the standards for the fine array 
of musical talent that succeeding 
meetings brought forth. While 
massed choirs of Southern Califor- 
nia sang “The Twenty-Third Psalm,” 
Albert Haye Malotte, who wrote it, 
was at the piano. He is one of Amer- 
ica’s noted contemporary composers. 
John Rait, famous baritone and star 
of “Oklahoma” and “Carousel,” also 
sang and received a great ovation. 
Past International President A. 
Copeland Callen, Bethlehem, Penn- 
sylvania, paid tribute to those Kiwa- 
nians who died during the last year, 
then Felix E. Daoust, Marysville, 
California, governor of the Califor- 
nia-Nevada Kiwanis District, wel- 
comed the delegates. 

A near capacity audience was on 
hand Monday morning for the first 
official session, which highlighted 
the annual message of the president 
of Kiwanis International and the 
appearance of Governor Earl War- 
ren of California. Always a draw- 
ing card on any speaking program, 
Governor Warren, besieged by ad- 
mirers following his address, stood 
for an hour in front of the audi- 
torium signing his autograph on of- 
ficial programs, backs of envelopes, 
and scraps of paper. Finally, when 
he could stay no longer, he was 
escorted to his car and driven to 
the airport. Dr. Armstrong delivered 
a strong blast against Communism 
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Above—Past Intl. Pres. Donald B. Rice introduces Intl. Pres. 

Charles Armstrong under the watchful gaze of Sergeant-at-Arms Don E. 
Engdahl, Imm. Past Governor of the Pacific-Northwest District. Right— 
Pres. Armstrong congratulates Jim Farley on a fine address at the 
Monday evening program held at the Hollywood Boul. 


and warned that the United States 
will “have to carry a gun” if it ex- 
pects to avoid attack and remain at 
peace. 

Working like a team, President 
Armstrong and Victor C. Diehm, of 
Hazelton, Pennsylvania, chairman of 
the International Committee on Con- 
vention Program, timed the various 
sessions to the second. Every meet- 
ing started on time and a majority 
of them closed on schedule. 

Panel conferences took all of 
Monday afternoon, while ladies at- 
tending the convention were guests 
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at a reception and a colorful fashion 
show designed primarily to get their 
opinions on new style trends. It was 
an enthusiastic audience, and the 
ladies didn’t hesitate to express their 
preference for this dress or that hat. 
Apparently everyone had a wonder- 
ful time during the spectacular 
parade of California fashions, in- 
cluding the models who occasionally 
wore outfits that failed to win unan- 
imous approval of the audience. 
Approximately 15,000 persons 
trekked to Hollywood Bowl Mon- 
day evening to observe “All-Kiwa- 
nis Night” and hear the address of 
James A. Farley, chairman of the 
board of the Coca Cola Export Cor- 
poration and former Postmaster 
General of the United States. It was 
a typical California evening—not 
too warm, not too chilly. The band 
shell was beautifully decorated and 
overhead the moon and stars added 
luster to the occasion. International 
Secretary O. E. Peterson presented 
the International Council in an al- 


Right, above—The address of welcome 
is given by Felix E. Daoust, 
governor of the California-Nevada 


District. Left—Mrs. Charles E, 
Millikan, chairman of the Ladies 
Committee. Right—Victor C. Diehm, 
Chairman of the International 
Committee on Convention Program, 
delivers the report of his 

committee at the first session, 











Left—This soloist and orchestral number was put on 


by NBC to demonstrate television. Below—Pres. Charlie 


and Mrs, Armstrong, left, talk with Mrs. Mosser and 
the president-to-be at the Tuesday evening 
President’s Reception and Ball. 


Upper left—Chester R. Endicott, president of the 
Los Angeles Kiwanis club, is at the microphone 
with Mrs. Endicott after having been introduced 


by General Chairman Ernest J. Loebbecke. 


Left—A 


back-stage scene at the Mission Play, given 


especially for the Kiwanis ladies. 
Majorette at the Coliseum Wednesday 


ways colorful ceremony preceding 
a tribute to the Legion of Honor by 
Past International President Hamil- 
ton Holt, of Macon, Georgia. In a 
brief response Franklin C. Haven, 
Brooklyn, New York, a former In- 


ternational Trustee, expressed the 
appreciation of twenty - five - year 
members who make up the Legion. 

California’s warm reception to the 
vast Kiwanis delegation apparentl; 
inspired some of the finest singing 
that has been heard at any conven- 
tion in a long time. However, the 
personality and ability of Walter 
Vassar, Greensboro, North Carolina. 
chairman of the International Com- 
mittee on Music, definitely 
contributing factors. Everyone was 
in a singing mood and Chairman 
Vassar’s blending of new songs and 
old gave delegates an opportunity) 
to stretch and cut loose with some 


were 


Below— 


night. 


fine harmony. 

Canada’s Under-Secretary of State 
for External Affairs and one of the 
world’s great career diplomats, the 
Hon. Lester B. Pearson of Ottawa, 
Ontario, discussed the postwar pe- 
riod from the standpoint of his 
country and the United States Tues- 
day morning. Mr. 
speaking honors with Justin Miller, 
Washington, D. C., president of the 
National Association of Broadcasters. 


Pearson shared 


This session also featured the pres- 
entation of achievement awards to 
winning clubs and _ districts by 
Armand J. Rodehorst, New Orleans, 
Louisiana, chairman of the Inter- 
national Committee on Achievement 
Reports for 1948. 

Probably the highlight of the 
Tuesday morning program came in 
the form of a television demonstra- 
tion, sponsored by the National 
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Broadcasting Company. Because 
NBC has not yet established a tele- 
vision outlet on the West Coast, the 
test took on added significance as it 
was the first time that the company 
had undertaken a public demonstra- 
tion. Engineers dispatched to Los 
Angeles for the exhibit set up a 
television studio back stage and 
erected a theater-size screen. Six- 
teen receivers were located through- 
out the auditorium. Participating in 
the broadcast were Ralph Edwards, 
master-of-ceremonies of the popular 
radio show, “Truth or Consequences,” 
Beryl Davis, nationally known 
singer, and the celebrated Paige 
Cavanaugh trio. Following the dem- 
onstration, the screen was removed 
and Kiwanians. were given an op- 
portunity to see the various per- 
formers actually at work. In thank- 
ing the audience for its support. 
Edwards recalled that he was a 
member of the Key Club of Oak- 
land, California high school several 
years ago. 

Kiwanians and their wives were 
given an opportunity to play golf 
Tuesday afternoon at the Montebello 
Golf Club. Others shopped the busi- 
ness district, took sightseeing tours 
and visited friends. It was an open 
afternoon preceding district dinners 
and the President’s Reception and 
Ball that evening in the pavilion of 
Shrine Auditorium. 

Election of officers, adoption of 
resolutions, and the approval of 
amendments to the International By- 
laws topped the Wednesday morn- 
ing session which was concluded 
with a characteristically entertain- 
ing address by Roe Fulkerson, Hol- 
lywood, Florida, editorial writer of 
The Kiwanis Magazine. Thomas C. 
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Upper left—Annual achievement award winners. Upper right—Ralph 
Edwards, radio performer and former member of a Key club, entertained 
at the convention and was constantly surrounded with admiring Key - 
clubbers. Above—The Main Entertainment was a gala show for 40,000 
children but even the adults enjoyed it. Charlie and Mrs. Armstrong thank 
one of the principals. Below—The Glendale, California Kiwanis Chorus 
which furnished the music for one of the morning sessions. 








Left—The Hawaiian delegates 
provided some of their native music 
which won the Thursday morning 
session with a musical interlude. 
Left, below—J. Belmont Mosser, Intl. 
Treasurer, gives his report and, 
immediately below, Intl. Pres. Elect 
J. Belmont Mosser receives the badge 
of his office from Pres. Charlie. 


Starnes, Monroe, Louisiana, presi- 
dent of Key Club International, also 
spoke. All bylaw amendments made 
by the International Council at its 
meeting last Fall were ratified by 
the delegate body. An additional 
amendment to permit voting at In- 
ternational conventions by proxy 
was disapproved by the delegates. 
The afternoon was busy, not only 
for Kiwanians but their wives as 
well. District secretaries, accredited 
representatives and club secretaries 
held meetings, which were followed To the tune of “By the Sea, by the Sea, by the 
by panel conferences. At the same Beautiful Sea,” this song and dance team set the mood 
time, the ladies congregated at for the Atlantic City club’s invitation to hold next year’s 
Shrine Auditorium to see “The Mis- convention along the boardwalk, the beach and the 
sion Play,” a colorful, historical rolling surf. The dates are June 19 to 23. 
(Continued on page 50) 
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National Issues 


| (\hallenge Lwants 


By CHARLES W. ARMSTRONG, M.D. 


President, Kiwanis International 


Service club leadership demands action 


and influence in public affairs which 





cannot be carried out honestly if controversial issues have to be avoided. 


HAVE NEVER HAD any delusions of 

being able to make a great con- 
tribution as your President but have 
rather been content to try, as best 
I could, to arouse an enthusiasm for 
service, particularly individual, per- 
sonal service and love for Kiwanis 
together with a pride in the fact of 
membership in this great organiza- 
tion, and an awareness of the fact 
that thirty-three years have brought 
changes, and these changes have 
broadened the scope of Kiwanis 
activities. 

The time has now come when we 
must broaden our sphere of influ- 
ence and activity. We have been 
honored and we are respected; we 
must realize that this carries with 
it a responsibility. We can no longer 
dodge the issue. We must face the 
challenge that is ours to engage as 
individuals, clubs, divisions, districts 
and International in public affairs. 
No one, of course, would want Ki- 
wanis to engage in partisan politics 
but there are many things in which 
your countries need its help. Some 
of them are, I will admit, contro- 
versial. So what? Are we to stand 
idly by and refuse to raise our voices 
just because there are some who 
will not agree? 

If our forms of government or our 
way of life is ever changed, then 


please God we will do it ourselves. 


without the help of any other nation 
and we shall do it only because we 
want to. We can safely make this 
boast only if we recognize our re- 
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sponsibilities and unite in a solid, 
open and above board, all-out effort. 

There can conceivably be a great 
difference of opinion as to how we 
should go about insuring an ade- 
quate national defense. I cannot un- 
derstand how there can possibly be 
any argument against our countries 
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being adequately prepared for any 
emergency, particularly if that emer- 
gency should take the form of an 
attack by an aggressor nation. It 
has been said that we could stop 
talking about war. However, it is 
my contention that we do not talk 
about it enough. Only by bringing 
these things out in the open can we 
ever hope to do anything about it. 

For the past thirty years I have 
been engaged in public health work. 
Years ago we public health workers 
recognized the grave menace of 
venereal diseases but we were pow- 
erless to do anything about it for 
the reason that we couldn’t mention 
such a thing in polite society. Since 
that ban has been lifted we have 
made real progress in the control of 
these diseases. The same principle 
applies to war. It behooves us to 
talk about it and the possibility of 
its coming. 

There are those who say that there 
is no danger. They point to Russia 


as a peace-loving people who do not 
want war. By these tactics they will, 
I fear, lull us into a false sense of 
security; for if you will only take 
the trouble to inform yourselves it 
must be evident that the threat is 
real. Some of these people are honest 
in their opinions, I am sure, and 
many of them, I am equally sure, 
are pinkish, if not actually Red. 

To me the most discouraging thing 
in our national life is to see history 
repeating itself with respect to na- 
tional defense. Do you not recall 
that prior to World War I we were 
warned of what was impending? 
England, France and America were 
told by those who knew that war 
was imminent, but they were com- 
placent. It couldn’t happen here. 
But it did happen. Then again we 
were warned and implored to pre- 
pare so that we might prevent a 
second World War. Again it couldn’t 
happen here. But it did and with 
what fearful results! 

Now again we are being warned 
and again we are complacent. It still 
can’t happen here. When will our 
people face the disagreeable truth 
that there is only one way to guar- 
antee peace in our world and that 
is to become so strong that no nation 
would dare to attack us? How sim- 
ple it would be to maintain world 
peace if only the people of the world 
would adhere to the principles of 
Christianity! However, I am afraid 
that is a long way in the future, if 

(Continued on page 50) 
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oe IN TERMS of influence, 
LYE activities, and numerical 
growth in clubs and members, this 
convention year under the leader- 
ship of President Armstrong has 
been eminently successful. In 1933 
when we last met in Los Angeles, 
the Kiwanis lapel button was worn 
by 79,500 men in 1,874 communities. 
In the face of a devastating depres- 
sion the delegates present at that 
time from 418 clubs resolved to go 
forward and establish new outposts 
of service to better meet existing 
needs. Today we pay tribute to the 
zeal and devotion of 187,500 Kiwa- 
nians who serve 2,812 communities. 

We represent less than one-eighth 
of one per cent of the total pop- 
ulation of the United States and 
Canada. However, Kiwanis is sup- 
plying more than ten per cent of 
the total membership of the House 
and Senate of the eightieth Con- 
gress. I have no doubt that a survey 
of members of the Dominion Parlia- 
ment would reveal an equally im- 
pressive picture. There are over a 
million men and women in the ranks 
of the service clubs of America. 
They are the leaders who mold pub- 
lic opinion in their respective com- 
munities. 

Some time ago, William Feathers, 
writing in the Atlantic Monthly, 
made this thought-provoking state- 
ment: 

“Believe it or not, there are only 
250,000 in the whole United States 
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important in 
matters of grave concern. As those 
people go, so go the others. The 
thinking of these people starts the 
ball rolling. It never rolls until they 
start it.” 

In a world of confusion and un- 
certainty, the responsibility of co- 
operating to create and maintain 
sound public opinion on national 
and international issues imposes a 
serious obligation on every commu- 
nity leader. It is reassuring to find 
Kiwanians giving increased empha- 
sis to citizenship responsibilities and 
public affairs, which were second 


whose opinions are 


only to boys and girls work in 
individual participation the past 
year. 

Activities are the heart beat of 


Kiwanis. The encouragement and 
aid given to countless youngsters, 
and many no longer young, during 
the year 1947 is a heart-warming 
and dramatic story. 

Nearly one and a half million 
boys and girls were given recrea- 
tional opportunities, and more than 
a quarter of a million were coun- 
seled in vocational interests last 
year. 

Some $17,000,000 were raised by 
Kiwanians for Community Chest, 
polio, heart and cancer funds. 

Over a quarter of a million school 
lunches were provided for needy 
children. 

Some of us since coming to Los 
Angeles have had an opportunity to 
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visit the McKinley Home for Boys, 
a major project of the Los Angeles 


club for more than twenty-five 
years. At the present time 246 happy 
and healthy boys from kindergarten 
age through high school are being 
reared and educated in this unusual 
school. Through the years a _ half 
million dollars have been invested 
by Kiwanians and their friends in 
this single activity, which has re- 
turned huge dividends in character, 
personality and good citizenship in 
the lives of thousands of its gradu- 
ates. 

Our clubs sponsored 2,900 Go- 
To-Church campaigns— more than 
one per club—and directed over 
1,500 Get-Out-the-Vote campaigns, 
and nearly 1,600 forums. As an ex- 
ample of the far reaching results of 
these endeavors, there is the re- 
markably successful Ballot Battal- 
ion idea developed by the Phoenix, 
Arizona, club. Other service clubs, 
civic groups, parent-teacher asso- 
ciations, veterans’ organizations and 
public spirited citizens joined with 
Kiwanians in this campaign to 
awaken citizenship responsibility at 
the polls. Before the Ballot Battal- 
ion there were 7,938 eligible voters 
registered in Phoenix. When the 
campaign of the Ballot Battalion 
was ended, 46,000 voters had been 
registered. 

Industrial surveys were conducted 
by 5,200 members, and 1,800 soil 
conservation or drainage projects 
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National public 
| affairs projects have 
been added to welfare 


and community service 





had their inception during this 
period of exceptional action. 

These highlights simply illustrate 
the wide range of constructive serv- 
ices rendered in a _ single year. 
The overall picture shows the high- 
est level of activity ever recorded. 

Our extension program continues 
at a rapid pace consistent with our 
rigid requirements. In every dis- 
trict but two, this convention year 
has seen new clubs completed—180 
in all. With one exception this is 
the best record for any convention 
year since 1923-1924. Top honors 
go to the Pacific-Northwest Dis- 
trict, which completed nineteen new 
clubs. California-Nevada, Ontario- 
Quebec-Maritime, and Pennsylvania 
each completed thirteen clubs, and 
Ohio and Texas-Oklahoma ran a 
close third with eleven new clubs 
in each of those two districts. 

An encouraging trend is the in- 
creased number of multiple clubs 
being built in metropolitan commu- 
nities. The opportunities for out- 
lying clubs in larger cities have 
only begun to be realized. The ratio 
of membership to population ranges 
from one Kiwanian for every 300 
people in some cities, to one in 
10,000 elsewhere. In the population 
bracket of 2,500 or more, there are 
actually more cities in the United 
States and Canada without the ad- 
vantages Kiwanis offers than the 
number now served. This is a 
startling fact which should chal- 
lenge every club to survey the 
possibilities and offer sponsoring 
assistance to neighboring communi- 
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activities in the year just past. 


By O. E. PETERSON, Secretary, Kiwanis International 


ties without Kiwanis advantages. 
We have reason to feel gratified 
over the continued upward curve 
in membership. The net increase this 
convention year of eleven months 
was 9,200. Membership turnover 
has been reduced through careful 
selection of new members, more 
thorough induction and assimilation 
procedures, and well-planned pro- 
grams of education. Last year over 
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6,000 former Kiwanians were rein- 
stated, but turnover still figures 
about fourteen per cent. Efforts to 
stabilize our manpower should result 
in a further reduction in the number 
of deletions. 

This year, 800 of our clubs in the 
United States have undertaken an 
aggressive campaign to sell the ad- 
vantages of the American way of 
life as a direct answer to the prop- 
aganda and misinformation circu- 
lated by champions of foreign 
“isms.” The remarkable response to 
the Public Affairs program, “It’s 
Fun to Live in America,” has re- 
sulted in the distribution of mil- 
lions of leaflets containing factual 
information to homes, schools and 
employed persons. 
printing one and a half million pam- 
phlets a month, and the messages 
are also being reprinted in news- 
papers and publications reaching a 
quarter of a million others. 


We are now: 





During the year the first and only 
sound film covering the service 
club movement was produced un- 
der the title of “Fred Jones—Kiwa- 
nian.” This dramatic picture of 
Kiwanis in action has been shown 
in over 800 Kiwanis communities 
and represents a powerful public 
relations medium. 

Of special significance, too, is the 
spectacular growth of the Key club 
movement, now numbering almost 
500 clubs and 10,000 high school 
leaders. This unique youth pro- 
gram, which their International 
President Tommy Starnes has so 
well presented to us, is destined to 
parallel the growth of Kiwanis if 
given the support it deserves. 

An improved and enlarged Kiwa- 
nis magazine was made possible this 
year through more adequate finan- 
cial provisions. Your official pub- 
lication enjoys an enviable reputa- 
tion, and was recently awarded a 
certificate of merit by the Indus- 
trial Editors’ Association for 
exceptional accomplishment in 
achievement of purpose, editorial 
content and effectiveness of appear- 
ance. 

You can feel justly proud of the 
leadership Kiwanians are giving in 
the sale of U. S. and Canadian Sav- 
ings Bonds. Over 1,100 liaison com- 
mittees from United States clubs 
are now actively cooperating in the 
Security Loan Campaign. In one 
state more than fifty per cent of all 
county savings bond chairmen are 
Kiwanians. 

The participation of clubs in the 
program of UNESCO is likewise 
heartening. This organization created 
by the United Nations is seeking to 
raise the standards of education, 
science, and culture in member na- 
tions. But the lack of simple basic 
tools, such as pencils, notebooks, 
chalk, and pens in war devastated 
countries has proven a_ serious 
handicap. In Greece, where pencils 
have been selling at five dollars each, 
classes have been held on the beaches 
so that lessons could be written in 
the sand. In the Philippines, 6,900 
schools have been destroyed. Many 
clubs have undertaken to provide 
essential materials in such areas. 

It is possible in this brief sum- 
mary to sketch only the lights and 
shadows of a productive year. Be- 
hind the glowing record of many, 
many thousand individual services 
we find a devotion to duty which is 
truly inspiring. The loyalty and zeal 
of club, district and International 
officers has won our profound admi- 
ration and gratitude. THE END 
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N THIS AGE OF GUIDED MISSILES and 
| supersonic speed, the defense of 
our two countries must now be con- 
sidered as a strategic whole. Both 
our governments have recognized 
this and the expression of that rec- 
ognition is in our joint and coopera- 
tive defense arrangements. 

It should not be thought, however, 
that the recognition of our strategic 
importance as a North American 
nation, situated in the air map be- 
tween the two most powerful super- 
states, the USA-USSR, and its ex- 
pression in joint defense arrange- 
ments with the USA, mean that we 
would not like to extend such co- 
operative arrangements to other 
states; indeed to all other states. 
Having said that, I hope that this 
very modest and unofficial Canadian 
olive branch will not be seized on 
by the Tass agency or the Soviet 
Radio as the apologetic opening of 
an open door; as a confession of sin 
and a plea for forgiveness. It merely 
means that we in Canada have never 
thought of our cooperative defense 
arrangements with the USA as any- 
thing for which we need apologize 
to anybody, or as either exclusive 
or aggressive. 

Cooperation between the British 
Commonwealth and the USA— 
though of first importance—is, how- 
ever, not enough to insure the de- 








By 
Hon. LESTER B. PEARSON 


Under Secretary of State for External Affairs. 


Ottawa, Ontario, Canada 


are 
war. 


fense of those values which 
worth defending —even unto 
There should be collective strategy, 
and collective defense preparations 
on the part of all the democratic 
freedom-loving states. There should 
also be collective political defense 
against aggression on the _ widest 
possible basis. 

Canada and the United States and 
other peaceful countries had once, 
and not so long ago, high hopes that 


this objective could be achieved 
through the United Nations. We 
know now—and the knowledge is 


distressing—that this is not now the 
case. In the present position of the 
world, with the unhappy division be- 
tween East and West, between free 
democracy and revolutionary des- 
potism, the United Nations cannot, 
in its present form, give security to 
anyone; to Arabs or Jews in Pales- 
tine, to Hindus or Moslems in Kash- 
mir, to social democrats in Czecho- 
slovakia or liberals in Spain. Almost 
problem 


every important political 
which now reaches the Security 
Council of the United Nations is 


considered by the great powers in 
the light of this two-world division. 
This has naturally resulted in frus- 
tration and futility, the symptom of 
which though not the cause, is the 
veto which paralyzes action in the 
Security Council. 
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This does not mean that we should 
scrap our international organization. 
Not at all. The United Nations has 
performed useful work in the social, 
economic and even in certain politi- 
cal fields. It remains, through its 
assembly, the town meeting of the 
world, even though its debates have 
on recent occasions tended to de- 
generate into ideological brawls. It 
is the world agency, through which 
we must try to organize prosperity 
and security; through arrangements 
which, if possible, will include 
every state. But if that is not pos- 
sible, then it must be done through 
arrangements which will include 
those states in the United Nations 
who are able and willing to partici- 
pate, and whose pacific purposes and 
non-aggressive policies have been 
demonstrated. 

To make the UN effective at once 
as a universal security organization 
would require an amendment to its 
present Charter. Such an amend- 
ment would be subject to the veto 
and would get it. Well, what can 
be done? Override the veto, and 
form a new organization with a new 
charter, with those who don’t want 
to come in, staying out? Such a 
drastic step at this time is unneces- 
sary and unwise. It would mean a 
decisive and accepted final split be- 
tween the democratic and the So- 
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Peace has to be fought for just 


as aggressively as war — and with 


the same arms 


—hbut with peace-loving 


viet systems, with not an iron cur- 
tain, but an electrified barbed wire 
fence between them. But we must 
do something. We do not wish to 
lose our shirt while we are bathing 
in Lake Success, or to put it more 
prosaically, we cannot stand idly by 
an impotent United Nations and 
watch states fall one by one to the 
aggressor. 

That would be suicidal folly as the 
recent past has shown. No nation 
not even the most powerful nation 
can be safe in that kind of anarchic 
world. Security cannot be guaran- 
teed by national action alone, even 
on the part of the most powerful 
state. The Rhine is everybody’s 
frontier now, or rivers farther west, 
and there are no little countries far 
away, whose fate, like Czechoslo- 
vakia in 1938, means nothing to us. 
Nations therefore cannot safely rely 
on national aims or national arms 
alone. These have never in the past 
guaranteed more than an armed 
truce. On the other hand, reduction 
of armaments in the circumstances 
of the present would be a snare and 
a delusion; an invitation to the ag- 
gressor to strike swiftly and without 
warning. Nor should our people be 
seduced into false security by sign- 
ing peace pacts outlawing war, which 
lull the deluded citizen into forget- 
fulness, and give him a feather 
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and military pacts 


allies. 


duster as protection against a tank. 

Security now can be found only 
in an association, or 
peaceful, but determined states, or- 
ganized under the Charter of the 
United Nations, the 
which are willing to pool their arms 
and _ their 
who will not use those arms except 
in defense, but will not 
use them when any member of the 
group is attacked. 
they must be willing to surrender, 
not to utilize, some of their sovereign 
rights in the interest of their own 
greater security, which may mean, 
indeed will 
others. 

In the old days, before 1939, this 
would have been a hard doctrine to 
accept. Those were the days of fire 
proof houses, of communities safe in 
their isolation; when 
immunity, and skies concealed no 
terror; when “atom” meant a foot- 
ball war cry and not a prelude to 
annihilation. 

Well, the situation has changed 
and we have, I hope, changed with 
it. We know that Europe is the 
strategic frontier of America, and 
that America may be the path of 
attack against Europe. There is only 
one way to meet this menace, by 
accepting the doctrine that the se- 
curity of one member of the group, 


associations, ol 


members of 
resources for defense 


hesitate to 


For this purpose 


mean, the security of 


oceans 


gave 


is the security of all. Any Manchu- 
rian, Ethiopian or Belgian or Pole 
can prove the validity of that doc- 
trine by his own experience to any 
citizen of Omaha or Galveston or 
Medicine Hat. It follows, then, that 
any attack on one member of the 
group is an attack on all and should 
be treated as such. 

The United Nations Charter shows 
how this can be done, under Article 
51, which recognizes the right of 
collective self defense. Well, 
collect, and let’s defend ourselves. 
Under this article we can form an 
association of strong and free de- 
mocracies which, inspired only by 
love of peace, will act as the best 
deterrent to war. 

The Rio-Inter-American pact al- 
ready marks one such association. 
The Brussels Pact of Britain, France, 
Belgium, Holland and Luxembourg 
is another. But a wider and more 
powerful association than these is 
required to stop the aggressor. The 


let's 


resources of the new world must be 
added to the defensive determina- 
tion of the old. But this should be 
done not merely by supplying arms 
and by giving That 
smacks too much of an old-fashioned 
is not enough 


guarantees. 


military alliance. It 
and it is too much. What is required 
is an association of Western Euro- 
pean and Atlantic democracies under 
Article 51 of the Charter, 
member of which will take an equal 
and reciprocal obligation for collec- 
tive defense and mutual aid in war, 
and work together for freedom and 
prosperity in peace. By doing so we 
will confront reactionary and 
gressive communism with the ines- 
capable fact that democratic 
system is not only better than theirs 
than theirs 


ever) 


ag- 
our 
in peace, but stronger 
for war 

The Canadian Government has al- 
ready stated through.its Prime Min- 
ister and its Secretary of State for 
External Affairs, its acceptance of 
this doctrine and given assurances 
of its will to with the 
United States in its translation into 
action. There course, diffi- 
culties in the doing this, 
difficulties which only the United 
States can overcome. It would not 
be appropriate for an outsider to tell 


cooperate 


are of 


way of 


you how this can be done—even if 
he knew! I have confidence, how- 
ever, that it can and will be done. 
Yours is the major responsibility, 
because yours is the power, but you 
can count, I feel sure, on the support 
of your northern neighbor for any 
steady and consistent, firm and un- 
provocative policy designed to bring 


about this great end. THE END 
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TICK 
TOCh 


By ROE FULKERSON 


Roe tells us that the only way 


to live a full life is to live 


it right from the start and not 


waste any time preparing for it. 


1 farm, or in a village, as I 
was. I can visualize you as a boy 
sitting on the front steps on a sum- 
Your heels were drawn 
up under you, your arms were 
wrapped around your shins, and 
your chin was almost on your knees. 
You sat there with your eyes fixed 
on the stars and dreamed the dreams 
that boys have always dreamed. You 
decided that you were going to col- 
lege and. then to law school. After 
you graduated in law, you were going 
into politics and then into the legis- 
lature. The climax of your dreams 
found you elected premier or presi- 
dent. Even as you dreamed, time 
was moving on in regular rhythm. 
The old Seth Thomas clock on the 
mantle was clucking away its eter- 
nal tick-tock, tick-tock, tick-tock. 

I can visualize you at the gradu- 
ating exercises at the end of grade 
school. You were selected to make 
the address for the class. You wrote 
part of it, and you memorized Lin- 
coln’s Gettysburg address for the 
grand opening. You walked up and 
down the barn yard saying that 


NY | ANY OF YOU MEN were born on 
| 


mer night. 
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speech over and over again until 
you had it letter perfect. 

Then came the big night. The class 
was seated on the platform and the 
parents and the little kids were out 
front in the assembly hall. You were 
scared white. Your hands were 
clammy and your knees were weak, 
but when the principal called your 
name, you walked out to the center 
of the stage like a man. You cleared 
your throat and began. “My friends 
and fellow classmates. At Gettys- 
burg, President Lincoln said—said— 
said—.” And to save your life you 
couldn’t remember a word Lincoln 
said. You cleared your throat and 
began again: “My friends and fellow 
classmates. At Gettysburg, Presi- 
dent Lincoln said—.”’ Your mind 
was an absolute blank. In the death- 
ly silence you clearly heard the 
clock at the other end of the room. 
Tick-tock, tick-tock, tick-tock. 

Tears filled your eyes. You turned 
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and rushed off the stage and outside 
the building, and there you threw 
yourself on the ground and sobbed 
your heart out over the great trag- 
edy which had come into your life. 

You never quite forgot, but your 
schoolmates soon grew tired of ask- 
ing you what it was that Lincoln 
said. You went on to high school, 
still determined to go to college and 
study law. But in your senior year 
you found HER. 

Then came that never-to-be-for- 
gotten night when you sat on the 
porch of her house in the moonlight. 
Down in the meadow the whip- 
poor-will sang his lonely song. In 
the rose bushes the katydids kept 
up their eternal argument. The 
moon made her. hair even more 
golden, and a million stars winked 
encouragement at you. She moved 
over a bit closer and you put your 
arms around her. Awed into silence 
by this great love which had come 
into your lives, you sat and looked 
into each other’s eyes. In the hall, 
the old clock, indifferent to the great 
event which had just taken place, 
calmly continued with its tick-tock, 
tick-tock, tick-tock. 

From that minute your plans to be 
a lawyer were forgotten. That would 
take years in college and more years 
in law school, and you could never 
ask her to wait that long for you. 
So you took a job in a gasoline sta- 
tion at fifteen dollars a week, and 
when you got twenty, you married 
her and moved into a little cottage. 

There you lived the happiest years 
of your life. And before many years, 
you were found in the men’s labor 
room of a hospital, walking the floor 
and telling yourself that this must 
never happen again. You could 
never go through this agony a sec- 
ond time. You wondered if it would 
be a boy or a girl. You smoked a 
hundred cigarettes. Finally, with 
your jaw set and your hands grip- 
ping the arms of your chair, you 
waited. And as you waited you 
heard the hospital clock placidly 
measuring out the time in seconds: 
tick-tock, tick-tock, tick-tock. 

Then the nurse came in and told 
you everything was all right. You 
asked eagerly if it was a boy or a 
girl and she said, “Both! Twins! 
One of each!” 

Your joy knew no bounds. No- 


-body could be happier. You bought 


two boxes of cigars to take to the 
boys at the filling station. 

Time moved on and you became 
prosperous. You bought the service 
station; you added a garage and a 
paint shop, and then you got the 
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agency for a popular car. You made 
a lot of money. You bought a big 
house and a fur coat for your wife. 

You joined the Kiwanis club. Of 
course, you couldn’t serve on any 
committees because you were too 
busy. Why, your place operated day 
and night and Sunday! You had 
little time for your wife. But she 
liked to play bridge, and she had 
joined a couple of clubs. Of course 
you didn’t see much of the twins, 
but they had plenty to do, and you 
gave them a big allowance. You 
certainly never had time to go to 
church. Sunday was one of your 
busiest days! 

You neglected everything for your 
business. The things you had worked 
so hard to own now owned you. The 
only time you saw your friends was 
when they came in to have some 
repairs made, or to buy a new car. 
You could have written this poem: 


Around the corner I have a friend 

In this great city which has no end. 

Yet days go by and weeks rush on 

And before I know it a year is gone 

And I never see my old friend’s 
face 

For life is a swift and strenuous 
race, 


But he knows I love him just as 
well 

As in the days when I rang his bell 

And he rang mine. We were 
younger then, 

But now we are tired and busy 
men. 

Tired of playing a silly game; 

Tired of trying to make a name. 

“Tomorrow,” I say, “I'll call on Jim 

Just to show that I’m thinking of 
him.” 


But tomorrow comes and tomor- 
row goes 

And the distance between us 
grows and grows. 

Around the corner, yet miles 
away— 

“A telegram, sir!” Jim died today. 


And that’s what we get and de- 
serve in the end— 

Around the corner, a vanished 
friend. 

Hear the regular beat of the pall 
bearer’s feet— 

Tick-tock, tick-tock, tick-tock. 


You have earned your rocking 
chair money, but you never have 
time to sit in the rocking chair. 
You’ve postponed doing a lot of 
things you have always dreamed of 
doing, but you’ve forgotten that you 
can’t play a slide trombone after you 
get artificial teeth, and that you 
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“You sat there with your eyes on the stars.” 


won’t enjoy golf very much after 
arthritis has set in. And that trip 
around the world—well, it isn’t quite 
as much fun when you see the world 
through bi-focal glasses. 

Don’t let us deceive ourselves. 
Money is important, but it isn’t as 
important as love and friendship. 
Success is pleasant, but it can’t com- 
pare with contentment, with smiles 
and happy laughter in your home. 
These are life’s rewards which can 
be received only after they have 
been earned. To have friends, we 
must be a friend to others. To have 
contentment, we contribute to the 
contentment of others. To have 
people smile at us, we must first 
smile at them. If we hope to look 
into the happy faces of our own 
children, we must laugh with them. 

We must give primacy to the 
spiritual rather than the material 
things if we are to achieve the last- 
ing satisfactions in life. Our lives 
must be built on the solid founda- 
tions of the Golden Rule. 

It is not enough to give generously 
of our money to Kiwanis work for 
the underprivileged ones in our com- 
munity. We must give as generously 
of ourselves—our time and energy. 

It is not enough to send our 


well dressed wives and children 
to church with generous offerings. 
The church needs us, too; our in- 
fluence, our time. our thought. 
And we need the inspiration and the 
teaching of the church. Religion is 
not a silk hat to be worn only on 
Sunday. It is a path to be followed 
every day of the week. 

If the finest things in life cannot 
be bought with money alone, neither 
can they be given with money alone. 
The love you knew in that little 
cottage; the friendships you knew 
when you still had time for your 
friends; the contentment you knew 
when your little family was com- 
plete; the smiles and laughter your 
twins always had for you when you 
spent long hours with them—these 
all can be yours again, but not for 
money. The price is your love, your 
friendship, your interest, your time 
and your laughter. 

The time is short, and there is so 
much fine living to be done. There 
are ‘so many opportunities to help 
others, and in helping others, to 
build happiness for ourselves. Let’s 
hurry in our well doing before it is 
too late. 

Listen with me! 
tock, tick-tock. 


Tick-tock, tick- 


THE END 
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The Communists may 


never win an election 


here, but they must win 
only a few key posts like 
they have in Europe 
and they will dominate the U. 


7E ARE AT WAR, not against the 
W people of any other nation, but 
against an ideology that exists in 
all nations. The first decision we 
must make is to recognize that fact. 
In spite of the 
political candidates, who try to push 
the war away by appeasement or by 
some form of magic, we are as much 
at war today as the Virginia colonists 
Patrick Henry § said: 
Peace!’— 


siren songs of 


were when 


“Gentlemen cry, ‘Peace, 
when there is no peace.” 

The United States is strong and 
confident today because we can out- 
produce any possible enemy country 


and because we have a most power- 


ful weapon for destroying an ene- 
my’s production, the atomic bomb. 
But there exists another weapon for 
destroying production, a weapon in 
some ways more powerful than the 
atomic bomb, a weapon to destroy 
production from the inside. It can 
strike in a hundred places at once, 
and it can destroy production, with- 
out harming the tools of production 
which are left for the enemy to take 
over and use. And our enemies have 
that other weapon to destroy pro- 
duction from the inside if they con- 
trol the right to work. 

William Z. Foster, the head of the 
American Communist party, said: 
“The general strike is no toy. It is 
a revolutionary weapon of the first 
order.” Mr. Foster is right. Sub- 
marines in the Atlantic less 
dangerous than subversives in our 
midst. That is why I went before 
Congress recently to ask that our 


are 


government profit from the narrow 
escape of France last year and adopt 
the kind of that 
France. 

Last November, France was 


legislation saved 


pushed to the brink of national col- 
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lapse by a mounting wave of com- 
munist-inspired strikes. Transporta- 
tion was struck; the fuel supply was 
struck; the police force telephones 
were cut off; several million work- 
ers had left their jobs; another mil- 
lion scheduled their strike vote for 
the night of November 27. 

One thing saved France. Premier 
Schuman went before the National 
Assembly and kept it in session for 
thirty-three hours to get legislation 
for the right to work. He got it, and 
he got it under that name, and it 
was that legislation that broke the 
communist strangle-hold on the life 
of France. The people went back to 
work as soon as they knew their 


government would protect their right 
to work. 

Communist - controlled unions 
nearly wrecked France. Communist- 
controlled unions can wreck Amer- 
ica unless we take the same 
measures France took, or stronger 
measures, to protect the right to 
work. 

I am not saying that ail the 
powerful union leaders in this coun- 
try are communist sympathizers or 
communists. I am saying that, even 
if they were angels from heaven, no 
country should hand the keys of its 
industry, its communications, and its 
transportation, to any organized pri- 
vate group controlled by half a dozen 
men. No country should leave in 
their hands the power to control the 
right to work of millions of its 
citizens. 

The right to work is the right to 
life for the individual and for the 
nation. It is by work that men live. 
It is by production that nations live. 

The plan for destroying us is the 
same as the plan destroying 
Hungary, Rumania, Czechoslovakia, 
Finland, Italy, Austria, France and 
every other free nation that stands 
in the way of Soviet world domina- 


for 


tion. 

Russia did not drop any bombs on 
the countries that have fallen. She 
did not need to. She rotted them 


from within. 


In every one of those countries, 
the native Communist party was 
Russia’s fifth column—and was so 


effective that no other columns were 
needed from outside. The American 
Communist party is our enemy with- 
in our gates. Its headquarters on 
12th Street in New York is the little 
Kremlin of the United States. I do 
not think there is any arsenal there, 
any atomic bombs, or any test tubes 
of poisonous bacteria. The.Clement 
Gottwalds and Anna Paukers of the 
American Communist party feel so 
sure of our careless tolerance, even 
stupid ignorance, that they are 
counting on other cheaper, neater, 
but no less powerful weapons to 
destroy us. 

Financing Communist groups with 
tax-free funds is cheaper than train- 
ing an army. Poisoning the minds 
of youth through tax - supported 
schools is more effective than poi- 
soning a city’s water supply. In- 
filtrating labor unions, controlling 
workers through control of their 
right to work, makes slave labor 
camps unnecessary for the time 
being. 

Ensnaring well-meaning liberals 
into Communist front organizations 
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is a smart way to use them before 
the time comes to liquidate them. 
Playing on the grievances of minor- 
ity groups with cynical disregard for 
their real welfare is a sure way to 
weaken the nation with internal 
discord. Talking about freedom of 
speech is one of the cleverest pos- 
sible smoke-screens for a plot to 
destroy it. 


Qn Every one of these domestic 
fronts, they have until very recently 
been winning the war and we have 
been losing it. And yet, some gentle- 
men, here and there in America, 
have told us that we should not talk 
about the right to work. 

Some may think that right-to- 
work legislation is an unnecessary 
luxury item. Premier Schuman did 
not think is was a useless luxury on 
the night of last November 26. 

Some may think, “The Taft-Hart- 
ley Act takes care of communists in 
labor unions.” The Taft-Hartley Act 
has gone a long way in showing up 
the known Communists in certain 
unions. But the hidden communists 
perjure themselves without blinking 
an eye. And the fellow-travelers who 
can take the Taft-Hartley oath with- 
out perjury are often more danger- 
ous than card-holders in the Com- 
munist party itself. 

All Americans must realize, that 
there is a treason ring in this coun- 
try as surely as there is a ring for 
the sale of narcotics. We must real- 
ize the kind of war we are in. We 
are not fighting the Kaiser with his 
armies and submarines. We are not 
fighting Hitler with his noisy Ger- 
man-American bund, and his lunatic 
fringe of native fascists. Today’s 
enemy is cleverer than either of 
those. 

To see how clever he is, just 
count the millions in our own coun- 
try that he has already deceived and 
confused. At least five million de- 
cent, idealistic, good Americans will 
vote the way the Communist party 
wants them to vote for their new 
third party next November. 

The eighty-first Congress may well 
contain for the first time in our his- 
tory, a disciplined group of legisla- 
tors, who unwittingly, or wittingly, 
will be following the leadership of a 
foreign power, rather than the in- 
terests of the American people. It 
will not be a large group. It will be 
no larger than the first group of 
Communists who took their seats in 
the parliaments of eastern Europe, 
with the swift tragic results we all 
know. 

The Communists have never wona 
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national majority in any fair and 
free election anywhere. But in coun- 
try after country they have come to 
power through minorities strong and 
disciplined enough to demand the 
Ministry of the Interior controlling 
communications, transportation, the 





press and the police—strong and 
clever enough to deceive and con- 
fuse millions of decent citizens. 

We may be encouraged by the 


growing awareness of our own peo- 
ple to the Communist menace within 
our own borders. But don’t let us 
forget the gains they made while we 
were asleep. Our enemy has done 
his work of deceit and confusion 
well, when our courts declare it libel 
to call a man a Communist, but do 
not declare it treason to vote for 
one! 

It is not enough for us to de- 
nounce Communism or to be shocked 
when it shows its true face in 
Bucharest or Bogota. We must train 
ourselves to recognize the false face 
it wears when it stands knocking at 
our own doors, when it walks into 
our school board 
into churches, 


rooms, or walks 


sometimes in 


our 





clerical garb, when it sits on the 
faculties of our colleges, when it 
strides through the halls of our gov- 
ernment, and tugs at the robes of 
judges on the bench. We must rec- 
ognize its false face when it poses 
as the friend of labor. 

It isn’t Secretary Marshall’s job or 
J. Edgar Hoover’s job. It is your job 


and mine. 


Every one of us here has the pre- 
cious right to vote. Are we asking 
the candidates who seek our votes 
where they stand on issues like the 
right to work? Or are we waiting 
to see which bandwagon is likeliest 
to win the race before we climb 
aboard? We all pay school taxes and 
many of us send our children or 
grandchildren to the public schools. 
Have we ever taken the trouble to 
find out whether they are being 
taught the principles of the Declara- 
tion of Independence or the Medusa- 
like beauties of collectivism? 

The Communists have launched an 
all-out offensive to capture Ameri- 
can youth. Many of our wives and 
daughters are active in organiza- 
tions for young women. Have they 
any idea of the shocking degree to 
which one of the strongest and best 


of those organizations has been in- 
filtrated? 

The Communists are not only or- 
ganizing their own youth groups, 
like American Youth for Democra- 
cy; they are attacking the organiza- 
tions which they cannot take over, 
such as that fine character builder 
and training ground for patriotism, 
the Boy Scouts of America. 

Some time ago at a large Boy 
Scout rally in Madison Square Gar- 
den, the communists went up to the 
gallery and let loose thousands of 
leaflets ridiculing the Boy Scout 
movement. 

What are we doing to increase and 
strengthen this magnificent Amer- 
ican youth movement? Just silently 
approving it, or getting our clubs 
and churches to sponsor Scout 
troops, and giving our personal serv- 
ices on Scout committees? 

Most of us belong to some church. 
What did our minister preach about 
last Sunday? What doctrines are 
contained in the literature put out 
by our church boards and councils? 
The word of God or the lies of 
Lenin? 

Some of us negotiate with unions. 
Are we backing up the protection the 
Taft-Hartley Act gives to the indi- 
vidual worker, or do we find it more 
profitable to connive with a union 
boss to evade the law? Some of us, 
like myself, may be union members. 
Do we go to meetings? Have we 
spotted the communists and party- 
liners in our ranks? Are we fighting 
them? Or is it easier to coast along 
and compromise until we find our- 
selves in the grip and at the mercy 
of a Red-ruled board of directors? 

If you agree with what I have said, 
work for the right to work. Put 
that slogan at the bottom of the 
letters you write. Get your news- 
papers and radio stations to work 
for the right to work. Get your rep- 
resentatives in industry, in govern- 
ment, in your national and _ state 
organizations to work for the right 
to work. The right to strike is pro- 
tected by law. The right to work is 
not. What man in his right mind 
would say that the right not to work 
is more important than the right to 
work, or that the right to strike in- 
cludes the right to prevent others 
from working? Get the truth to the 
millions who do not realize that, 
while they have the right to strike, 
there is no law that protects their 
right to work. 

The Communists are working at 
being Communists twenty - four 
hours a day. Let us work at being 
Americans twenty-four hours a day. 

THE END 
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Ringside at Bikini 








Here is a description of the fury of the atomic bomb 
and an appraisal of its possible effect upon mankind by 


one of the few non-military observers who were there. 


By WAYNE GUTHRIE 


Assistant Managing Editor of The Indianapolis News 


FYE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS was in- 
[ vited in 1946 to send someone 
to Bikini to witness the atomic bomb 
tests. My newspaper regarded this 
as a distinct compliment because 
while there are thousands in this 
country only a few could be invited. 
It accepted quickly and, in turn, 
asked me whether I would like to 
go. I accepted and I went. And so 
I have seen the atomic bomb explode 
twice and I know just exactly what 
it looks like when it explodes and 
what it does. I know exactly what's 
in store for your children and mine. 
I know just what they’re either go- 
ing to be living with or dying by 
tomorrow. That’s a crude statement 
to make but it just happens to be 
the truth. 

This was called Operation Cross- 
roads at Bikini. Haven’t you often 
wondered in your mind how a thing 
that took place in the middle of the 
largest ocean on earth could be 
called Operation Crossroads? I'll 
tell you why. When the atomic 
bomb was produced on this earth 
by science, when it unlocked one of 
nature’s greatest secrets, mankind 
or civilization (whichever you wish 
to call it) came abruptly to the 
crossroads. Because, from that mo- 
ment forward it was either peace 
and survival for all of us or warfare 
and virtual elimination of human- 
kind. 

We sailed on June 12 from Oak- 
land and sailed southwest some 
4,800 miles to Kwajalein, with a 
two-day stopover at Honolulu en- 
route. When we got to Kwajalein 
we got the first insight into what 
was ahead of us because Kwajalein 
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was the seat of the Air Forces part 
of the atomic tests. 

From Kwajalein we set sail for 
Bikini, turning northwest. It was an 
overnight journey to cover these 250 
miles. When we arrived we could 
tell by charts and powerful naval 
binoculars the seventy-three vessels 
to be subjected to the first blast. 

On these vessels was every con- 
ceivable type of material. There was 
medicine of every description from 
penicillin on down; all kinds of food 
from canned goods through the entire 
gamut; all kinds of clothing from 
every branch of our defensive serv- 
ices. I recall well seeing on the deck 
of a battleship, before the first test 
and after the first test, clothing worn 
by and material used by men who 
serve away up in the Arctic region 
—snow shoes, dog sleds, skis and 
giant white polar bear suits. There 
was every kind of explosives — 
TNT, dynamite, torpedoes, projec- 
tiles, trench mortars, mines, bombs, 
hand grenades, field artillery shells 
and shrapnel and ordinary rifle bul- 
lets; all kinds of oils and inflam- 
mable liquids; all kinds of rolling 
stock of our defensive services, in- 
cluding everything of the automobile 
type; all kinds of firing equipment 
used by the soldier, sailor and ma- 
rine in combat. On the bulkheads 
fresh paint was painted before each 
test to see how it would resist. On 
the levels of all the airplane carriers 
were airplanes, in different stages 
of readiness. 

In addition to this material there 
were thousands of animals, white 
rats, pigs, sheep, goats and guinea 
pigs. They were used to represent 





human life and its reactions to the 
test. They were placed at every 
conceivable stage and station aboard 
a floating craft where one might 
reasonably expect to find human 
habitation. 

Three hours before the scheduled 
time for the air explosion July 1 a 
B-29 left Kwajalein carrying the 
atomic bomb, and when that crew 
got in that B-29 that morning it was 
the first time, as far as we ever could 
learn, that they had been that near 
the atomic bomb, and whether all of 
them ever did see it I do not know 
to this very minute. But this I do 
know, or it was told to us. When the 
atomic bomb was detonated from a 
fixed position beneath the lagoon’s 
surface on the forenoon of July 25 
the men who actually placed the 
bomb in position with their own 
hands did not see it because it was 
encased in a caisson of steel and 
canvas, indicative of the secrecy of 
the atomic bomb. 

The B-29 headed for Bikini, 250 
miles away. It made one dry, or 
trial, run; then another shorter trial 
run and then began the real run. 
By that time our ship was broadside 
to the horizon where the bomb would 
be exploded fifteen to eighteen miles 
in front of us, and we were apprised 
stage by stage of the progress the 
bomber was making through the air 
because we were in communication 
with it by radio. Then we got the 
word that the bomber was thirty 
seconds from the target, which was 
the signal for us to put on the dark 
goggles with which we were 
equipped. The Government asked us 
to wear them, not for fear the bomb’s 
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Wayne Guthrie is shown here as he gave the convention audience one 
of its greatest thrills—a vivid recreation by means of machine-gun like 
delivery of the color and power of the atomic bomb blast itself. 


flash would blind us forever, but it 
wanted to be sure it did not blur 
our vision and deprive us of all en- 
joyment of that glorious, but ghastly, 
spectacle that followed. 

Then we got the word the bomb 
was away. It seemed like eternity 
before it would explode but it was 
only a matter of seconds. When it 
did explode there appeared the most 
terrific white light the world ever 
had seen. I don’t know of my own 
knowledge how bright it was be- 
cause I am not a scientist but I 
surely can tell you what the scien- 
tists said. They said that light was 
1,000 times more brilliant than the 
most powerful sun’s light mankind 
ever has known. It disappeared and 
was gone forever. Off came the gog- 
gles. Then there appeared a streak 
of fire which lasted only long enough 
to have existed and it disappeared 
into eternity. Then out of that mass 
came a red ball-like thing of fire. It 
began to ascend into heaven, pitch- 
ing, tossing, writhing, fussing, boiling 
and fuming, going inside out and 
outside in, all the while trying its 
very best to swallow itself. 

It kept mounting, turning into a 
dark orange, a black and then a 
grey. It was 100 seconds from the 
time we saw the first flash before we 
heard any sound whatsoever. That’s 
because sound travels slower than 
sight and we were anywhere from 
fifteen to eighteen miles from the 
actual explosion. When we did hear 
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it, it was like rumbling dynamite. 
The cloud bleached out and be- 
came the beautiful color of a peach 


ice cream cone, while the most 
dreadful flashes of red and dark 
orange fire went through it. It 


formed the characteristic mushroom 
cap. It kept mounting, all the while 
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Vhen the atomic 


a turbulent mass. 
cloud became 26,000 feet tall it was 


then 14,000 feet the mush- 
room top. That’s the measurement 
from our ship. The navigating offi- 
cer on another vessel measured it 
later at its approximate maximum 
and then the cloud was just about 
41,000 feet tall—that’s about 8 miles. 
Then it was four miles across the 
mushroom top. 


across 


According to some of the men who 
should know, when the bomb ex- 
ploded each time at Bikini the heat 
at the crux of the explosion was 
almost 10,000 times greater than the 
most intense sun’s heat mankind 
ever has experienced on this earth. 

Therefore, a cloud emanating from 
a heat that great and mounting up 
in the air eight miles tall struck the 
cold upper level. When the two 
contrasts met, something had to hap- 
pen and it did because on the top 
of that cloud there formed an ice 


cap as plain as day. And one’s rela- 
tive powers of comparison, when 
looking at photographs, shows that 
ice cap was anywhere from a half 
mile to a quarter of a mile thick. 
It did not last long, however, because 
the thing below was so much hotter 


than the cold above was cold. The 
heat asserted itself, the ice cap 
melted and dripped away, but it 


didn’t drip far because it was soon 
consumed. 

There that cloud hung in the air, 
charged to the very hilt with radio- 
logical activity. That’s the substance 
that destroys all the tissues of your 
body and all the corpuscles of your 
blood and you die a slow and deteri- 
orating death, anywhere from mo- 
ments to years. 

The explosion of that bomb July 1 
was accompanied by the most ter- 
rific fire. Ships were afire all over 
the lagoon, the bomb itself, 
inflammables or explosives. 

Five ships were sunk by this bomb 
and never before had one bomb ever 
come near sinking five ships. 

The second bomb exploded on the 
morning of July 25. The bomb was 
suspended from an LSM boat in the 
center of the target array. They re- 
fashioned this vessel specifically for 
the test by cutting a hole down 
through it to the water level. Then 
by means of winches they suspended 
the bomb beneath the surface of the 
lagoon at a depth which is a military 
secret. Then fifteen miles away, out- 
side the lagoon and out in the Pacific 
instrument 


from 


Ccean, down inside the 
ship, Cumberland Sound, a man sat 
in a locked room at a desk or con- 
traption. There was no wire in the 
world between thet contrapticn and 
the atomic bomb fifteen miles away 
and beneath the lagoon’s surface. No 
At the ap- 
pointed time that man reached over 
and pushed a button or turned a 
switch. When he did, he set in ac- 
tivity a radio wave length or a radio 
frequency of some sort and then by 


connection whatsoever. 


means of the most advanced elec- 
tronics this world ever yet had 
known, that atomic bomb, fifteen 


miles away, beneath the water’s sur- 
face and in no way connected with 
that device, was in tune or in sym- 
pathy with the wave length he had 
set in motion and the bomb re- 
sponded by exploding. That is push- 
button warfare. And, think of it, 
that bomb was so almost human and 
real, that had that man 
delayed beyond a certain moment in 
turning that switch or pushing that 
button, then that bomb fifteen miles 


so almost 


(Continued on page 48) 
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HAWAIIAN AND 
ALASKAN STATEHOOD 
WHEREAS, and Alaska 


are now territories of the United 
States of America, and steps have 
been taken to secure statehood for 
each of these territories, therefore 

BE IT RESOLVED, that in view 
of present world conditions, and be- 
cause such statehood would be mu- 
beneficial, we petition the 
the United States to 
give consideration to the 
admission of Hawaii and Alaska as 
states of the Union. 


UNITED NATIONS 
WHEREAS, the nations of the 


world are still confronted with the 
fundamental affecting 
world stability, programs for peace, 
improvement of health, educational 
and cultural conditions throughout 
the world, all of which brought into 
being the United Nations organiza- 
tion, now therefore 

BE IT RESOLVED, that Kiwanis 
International assembled in its 33rd 
Annual Convention in Los Angeles, 
California, reaffirms its confidence 
in the purposes and its wholehearted 
support of the United Nations and of 
the constructive work which it is 
endeavoring to do; and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, 
that Kiwanis clubs throughout our 
two nations be urged to continue to 
study the organization and workings 
of the United Nations and the world 
problems with which it is dealing, 
and that definite expressions of opin- 
ion on such matters be forwarded 
by clubs and districts to the Board 
of Trustees of Kiwanis International 
for submission when proper to our 
United Nations representatives and 


Hawaii 


tually 
Congress of 
prompt 


problems 


to our national law-making bodies 
to the end that an early, equitable 
and lasting solution of the colossal 
problems of a chaotic world may be 
found. 


COMMUNISM 
WHEREAS, upon the North 


American continent two great Eng- 
lish speaking nations, the United 
States of America and the Dominion 
of Canada, have been blessed by Di- 
vine Providence and have prospered 
spiritually and materially, and 

WHEREAS, the ideology of Com- 
munism is being pressed upon the 
people of both of our nations and 
has, through deceit and misrepre- 
sentation, operated in such a manner 
as to threaten the overthrow of 
representative government, and 

WHEREAS, the condition of world 
affairs, especially between the 
United States of America and Rus- 
sia, has drawn us into an organized 
cold war, which is being prosecuted 
by Russia in an endeavor to foster 
among our people the ideology of 
Communism, therefore 

BE IT RESOLVED, that Kiwanis 
International in convention assem- 
bled in Los Angeles does hereby 
denounce and condemn Commu- 
nism, and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, 
that by precept and action we exert 
ourselves to do all that is possible 
to eradicate Communism, and _ if 
those who claim to be or are known 
to be Communists, refuse to be 
amenable to our free advances, 
that then by legislative enactment 
they be refused employment in na- 
tional, state, municipal or county 
government, and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, 
that Kiwanis International call up- 


PSOMTIOMS 





on all member clubs to request their 
respective legislative bodies to enact 
adequate laws to protect the citizens 
of each respective state and province 
from subversive Communistic activ- 
ities and influences, and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED. 
that every Kiwanis club be called 
upon to conduct a vigorous cam- 
paign to inform the citizens of their 
respective communities that the 
price of our continued freedom is 
eternal vigilance against the menace 
of Communism; and that every Ki- 
wanis club call upon our citizens to 
exercise their right of ballot, and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, 
that a copy of this resolution be sent 
to the President of the United 
States, to the Prime Minister of the 
Dominion of Canada, to the gover- 
nors of all states of the United States 
and its territories, to the Premiers 
of all the provinces of Canada, and 
to all the members of the various 
legislative bodies. 


NATIONAL PREPAREDNESS 


WHEREAS, Kiwanis International 
at its 32nd Annual Convention held 
in Chicago, Illinois, in 1947, ex- 
pressed itself as favoring the adop- 
tion without delay by the Congress 
of the United States of a plan of 
Universal Military Training, and 

WHEREAS, the conditions which 
prompted the taking of that position 
are not only still present but the 
situation has become more serious, 
now therefore 

BE IT RESOLVED, that Kiwanis 
International re-affirm its stand fa- 
voring the early adoption of a plan 
insuring successful military defense 
of all democratic principles, and 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, 
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that Kiwanis International continue 
its efforts to develop an informed 
public opinion supporting every na- 
tional action essential to the com- 
plete defense of this country, and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, 
that a copy of these resolutions be 
sent by the Secretary of Kiwanis 
International to the President of the 
United States, the President of the 
Senate, the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives and to each Sen- 
ator and member of the House of 
Representatives. 


CITIZENSHIP 


WHEREAS, there is throughout 
Canada and the United States a 
general apathy toward the funda- 
mentals and the democratic prin- 
ciples of our constitutions and an 
alarming tendency to draw from our 
democratic depositories without re- 
plenishment, and 

WHEREAS, the various elements 
of our nations are not as yet united 
in understanding and the support of 
our democratic processes and way of 
life, and many of our citizens are 
misled by false ideologies seeking to 
undermine and destroy not only our 
governments but all other govern- 
ments opposing their philosophies, 
and 

WHEREAS, the focal point of this 
fight for the preservation of our 
freedoms and way of life against 
these encroachments is in the minds 
of our youth, now therefore 

BE IT RESOLVED, that the dele- 
gates to the 33rd Annual Conven- 
tion of Kiwanis International assem- 
bled at Los Angeles do recommend 
and urge that renewed emphasis be 
laid upon the inculcation in the 
minds of our youth of an intelligent 
understanding and appreciation of 
our constitutional principles and 
procedure throughout our entire 
educational system as a source and 
safeguard of our freedoms and way 
of life. 


CONSERVATION 


WHEREAS, Kiwanis International 
has long appreciated that conserva- 
tion of our natural resources is 
fundamental to the welfare of our 
national economies, and mindful of 
the many practical programs now 
being carried on by various agencies 
looking toward further and better 
conservation and fertility measures, 
now therefore 
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BE IT HEREBY RESOLVED, 
that we commend these agencies for 
their work and we urge our clubs 
to co-operate with them to the end 
that perpetuation and replenishment 
of our natural resources may be 
maintained. 


UNDERPRIVILEGED CHILD 


WHEREAS, one of the earliest 
activities of the clubs of Kiwanis 
International was in the aid and 


assistance rendered to children who, 
because of conditions beyond their 
control, were deprived of those 
things which are normal and ex- 
pected in the life of the average 
child, and 

WHEREAS, the efforts of 
clubs in the field of underprivileged 
child work have contributed not 
only to the betterment of our com- 
munities but to the development of 
unselfish character in Kiwanians, 
and 

WHEREAS, the need 
privileged child work is as great to- 
day as in the early days of our 
organization, now therefore 

BE IT RESOLVED, that Kiwanis 
International re-affirm its interest 
in work for underprivileged children 
and that the over 2.815 clubs of Ki- 
wanis International and the nearly 
190,000 members be urged not only 
to continue but to expand their ef- 
forts in behalf of underprivileged 
children in our two countries to the 
end that these children may enjoy 
the attributes of normal childhood 
and grow into strong, healthy, loyal 


our 


for under- 


and useful citizens. 


HIGHWAY SAFETY 


WHEREAS, 
serious problems facing the people 
of these two great nations is that 
of traffic control, in that fatalities, 
casualties, and property damage are 
on the increase, and 

WHEREAS, this problem is com- 


archaic, complex, con- 


one of the very 


plicated by 


flicting and often misunderstood 
traffic regulations, and 
WHEREAS, there are available 


through interested agencies, basic, 
uniform, model traffic ordinances, 
therefore 


BE IT RESOLVED. that we rec- 


OMIM 





ommend that Kiwanis clubs in each 
state and province use their influ- 
ence with local legislative bodies 
to bring about the adoption of uni- 
form traffic ordinances for the pro- 
tection of life and property within 
their jurisdictional areas, and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, 
that while commending the intro- 
duction of driver education courses 
into the curricula of thousands of 
secondary schools within the service 
area of Kiwanis International, we 
recognize the necessity for providing 
more opportunities for the training 
of prospective drivers of motor 
vehicles and we urge on local Ki- 
wanis clubs the desirability of spon- 
soring such courses in communities 
which have not offered this service 
in their local high schools, and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, 
that in view of the seriousness of 
this problem throughout the area 
covered by Kiwanis International. 
we urge that each Kiwanis club 
make the general problem of traffic 
regulations and safety an important 
part of its program, and that appro- 
priate committees be appointed to 
implement this resolution. 


SUPPORT OF CHURCHES 


WHEREAS, the first object of 
Kiwanis International is to give 
primacy to the human and spiritual 


rather than to the material values 
of life. and 
WHEREAS, the second object of 


Kiwanis International is to encour- 
age the daily living of the Golden 
Rule in all human relationships, and 

WHEREAS, Communism is athe- 
istic and materialistic in its con- 
cepts and is committed to the 
destruction of the human and spir- 
itual foundations upon which our 
civilization is based, therefore 

BE IT RESOLVED, that Kiwanis 
International, in convention assem- 
bled, re-dedicates itself to the en- 
couragement and support of our 
churches in their spiritual aims. 


IN MEMORIAM 


Resolutions also were adopted 
mourning the deaths during the pre- 
ceding administrative year of Past 
International Presidents William J. 
Carrington and H. Glen Hatfield and 
expressing the appreciation of Ki- 
wanis for their untiring zeal in 
furthering the objectives of the or- 


ganization. THE END 











The Yukon isn’t just a place—it’s nature’s own kind of magnificence 


and two-fisted man-appealing adventure wrapped up into .. . 


A WAY OF LIFE 


7] HEN YOU MENTION Yukon Ter- 
Y ritory to the average person he 
thinks of cold and gold, of northern 
lights and howling huskies. It is 
true that the great Klondike gold 
strike occurred in Yukon as did the 
lowest temperature ever recorded on 


the North American continent; but 
these are not fair criteria. For 
there’s more to Yukon than cold 


and gold; there’s heat and meat, 
hunting and trapping, fishing and 
farming, to say nothing of mining 
and mushing—and there’s a business 
future in this land of long shadows 
and midnight sun. The Alaska High- 
way has wrought great changes. 
The war and two of its offshoots, 
Alcan and Canol, precipitated this 
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By W. G. HAMILTON, 


President, Kiwanis Club of Whitehorse, Yukon Territory 


second boom to this secluded area 
—the first boom having stemmed 
from the great gold rush which 
reached its peak in °98. Dawson, 
beginning from scratch, in two years 
became the boom town of all boom 
towns, jumping from a _ population 
of nothing to 25,000. There can’t be 
a man among you who doesn’t re- 
call Swiftwater Bill, Diamond Tooth 
Lil, and Soapy Smith of Skagway. 
And surely you've all heard of the 
sourdough who bought a bride for 
her weight in gold, later to lose her 
and good riddance. 

The war-inspired boom = struck 
Whitehorse rather than Dawson but 
the parallel is there with refine- 
ments. Whitehorse’s population 


leaped from 500 to 15,000 and then 
backed down again to 3,500—where 
it now rests. This is still a 600 per 
cent gain over the pre-war figure. 
Today the people of Whitehorse are 
striving to hold their ground against 
the traffic that is soon to come now 
that the Alaska Highway has been 
opened to the general public. But 
even now, there is considerable traf- 
fic. Last summer, when a _ permit 
still was required, between thirty- 
five and fifty cars passed through 
Whitehorse daily. And the average 
amount of money spent by the oc- 
cupants of each car in Whitehorse 
was $20. 

Whitehorse is anticipating a per- 
manent boom, and with some justi- 
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fication. Now that the Alaska High- 
way is officially opened to all traffic 
and a permit is no longer necessary 


to travel over it, Whitehorse soon 
expects at least five hundred cars 
a day to pass through—some of the 
more optimistic business men pre- 
dicting a thousand. This is, of course, 
during the summer months. Let’s 
see now, at $20 a car... hmmm... 

The business opportunities are not 
confined to the cities and towns along 
the way. There actually are better 
prospects in between towns—and up 
in this country “in between” means 
anywhere from fifty to a hundred 
and fifty miles. There is an urgent 
need for tourist accommodations, and 
this, incidentally, is one reason why 
the Canadian Government was re- 
luctant to open the Alaska Highway 
to everybody and his brother. 
Among the desperately needed en- 
terprises are stores, resorts, garages, 
sawmills, filling stations, and truck 
gardens—all within the reach of the 
man with modest means. 

Aside from the business possibili- 
ties there are other inducements 
which alone should lure people to 
Yukon Territory and keep them 
there—or perhaps “here” would be 
better, for I’m writing this in White- 
horse. The business and professional 
men lead a pretty complete life in 
Yukon Territory, even an exciting 
life upon occasion. You perhaps have 
heard of Whitehorse Rapids, for 
which the city of Whitehorse was 
named. These rapids are on the 
Lewes River above the city of White- 
horse, and during the Klondike 
stampede many a prospector lost 
his equipment—some their lives—in 











these rapids because the main trail 
to Dawson necessitated shooting the 


rapids and some didn’t make it. 
Today there are men living in 
Whitehorse who have — negotiated 


Whitehorse Rapids in canoes just 
for the thrill of it! When you come 
up here and see the rapids you'll 
know what this means. 

On weekends the people of White- 
horse flee the city and take to the 
hills, the lakes and the brush for 
some fishing or hunting or just plain 
sight seeing. Some hire a bush pilot 
to fly them out, and many just hop 
in a car or train or take passage on 
a river boat. But there are no dull 
weekends. 

Whether we fly, fish, hunt, or pick 
berries, we feel the urge to be up 
and doing. The “cheechachoes” go to 
Dawson on a colorful sternwheeler, 
a two day trip down the Lewes and 
Yukon Rivers to the site of the great 
gold rush. There they can browse 
around the fabulous old dance halls 
and hotels still standing, testimony 
that all they’d heard about Dawson 
and the Klondike wasn’t fiction. 
These decrepit old frame shacks are 
all that remain to attest to the viril- 
ity of the big boom brought on when 
Carmack, Skookum Jim, and Tagish 
Charlie mushed in to record their 
finds, and report the strike. The 
original gold strike was made on 
Bonanza Creek which is a tributary 
of the Klondike River—but we all 
know it by “The Klondike Rush” 
and that’s all that counts now. 
Thanks to the gold strike, Jack Lon- 
don, and Robert Service, everybody 
knows about Dawson, Dan McGrew, 
and Klondike Kate—but what they 





The war and the Alaska Highway, both of which came at the 
same time, have started a second boom for Alaska and the Yukon and this 
one, due to modern transportation, undoubtedly will be permanent. 
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don’t know today is that they can 
drive to Whitehorse in the family 
car, transship it to a river boat, and 
tour the historic gold fields. Dawson 
is only about 460 miles down the 
river from Whitehorse. 

There are many people who love 
the great outdoors but who don’t 
particularly give a raucous whoop 
for hunting and fishing. We have 
just the dish for these gentle souls 
who would harm neither fish nor 
four-footed friends—up here they 
go prospecting for gold. There is 
something about the sight of those 
tiny yellow specks in the bottom of 
the pan that strangely stirs the 
blood. Few hit it rich any more but 
all admit it’s fun trying—and a few 
“hardy perennials’ manage to eke 
out a living with the pan. They 
work the frozen gravel all winter— 
when the frost keeps the shafts and 
drifts from caving, and put the 
gravel through sluice boxes in the 
summer, and clean up their meager 
profits. These inveterate castle- 
builders don’t live high but they 
seem to live long, and they die figur- 
ing they’ll “hit ’er rich” on the other 
side. The fact that a few do make 
a stake is what keeps the rest going. 

Any way you look at it, prospect- 
ing is a great hobby and it’s less ex- 
pensive than golf and poker and 
whisky—even though we have those 
up here, too. Maybe the fun and 


relaxation which go with prospect- 
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Fishing and flying are two sports that 
seem to go well together in the vast 
areas of the northwest where distances 
are great and nature is as yet unspoiled. 
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ing explains the ulcer shortage in 


this north country. 


The “pressure of civilization” 
hasn't reached the Yukon yet and 
ve hope it never does. There's 


carcely a trace of “business man’s 
bulge” and no sign at all of bags 
beneath the eyes; although ‘tis said 
that “swivelchair spread” has crept 
in. Since it is probable that these 
discouraging reports stem from the 
spite work of discouraged drummers, 
little local concern is felt 


Yukon 


prece of 


merely a 
habit, a 


Territory isnt 


vast land: it’s a 


state of mind. The author of this 
piece came here “temporarily” 

five years ago, that is. And youll 
find it that way with most of the 


Today no 
could induce them to live elsewhere. 
The 


people up here. power 


working men make good wages 





and the business men get along; the 


professional men are pleased as 
punch and the school teachers would 
teach without pay if necessary, just 
to live here. 

Anything can happen in the Yukon 


and often does. The war boom, for 


instance, was accompanied by a 
boom in real estate. A “visiting 
real estate shark went out in the 


woods one day with an Indian who 
had a cabin to sell. 

“There he is, my cabin,” said the 
native, pointing to the 
which peeped through the shining 


stovepipe 


whiteness of the snow in _ the 
clearing. 
“Man alive.” said the real estate 


shark, “this snow is deeper than | 

thought.” And he bent down to 

tighten his snowshoe bindings. 
“You and 


want me get shovel 


tbove—Sourdoughs run the famous Whitehorse Rapids and 
make the entire four miles in twenty minutes. Below—The river front 
at Whitehorse, terminus of the White Pass and Yukon Railroad, This town 


is now headquarters for the U.S. 


\ I’ 





frmv Northwest Service Command. 


dig’m out?” said the native, “Maybe 
cave in roof, too.” 

“Skip it,” replied the real estate 
man, “I don’t need to see it now. I 
don't figure on selling it till spring 
anyway.’ And he counted out the 
five hundred dollars. 

Shortly following a big thaw the 
new owner mushed out in the woods 
for a look at his property. He dis- 
covered that he had paid five hun- 
dred dollars for a standard twenty- 
four inch length of stovepipe—price 
about seventy-five cents. For there 
was no cabin beneath the pipe. 

Yukon’s problem today is how to 
entice the rock-steady small busi- 
ness men and the better professional 
men to this incredibly delightful 
land without also attracting the fly- 
by-nighters, the get-rich-quickers, 
and the potential dole applicants 
all three of whom are scarcely an 
asset to community. We want 
to discourage the latter while yet 
encouraging the steady, progressive 


any 


type. We don't want to make ex- 
travagant claims which will boom- 
erang on us—even though these 


claims are justified and we can de- 
liver the goods as advertised. We 
believe that starting a business calls 
for plenty of plain hard work and 
dogged People who 
blindly bank on luck to see them 
through seldom succeed anywhere. 
“Today mining, tomorrow tour- 
ists,” would be an apt slogan for a 
Yukon Territory civic group — for 


persistence. 


mining is, and has been for many 
years, the number one industry. But 
mining revenues seem to be declin- 
ing while the tourist industry is just 
getting started. To insure a steady 
tourist traffic there will have to be 
hundreds of small businesses—which 
is where you come in, and I, and 
whoever wants to come to this vir- 
gin land to take and to live. 
If you hate cities and soot, black 
snow and chlorinated water, Yukon’s 
the place for you. If it’s hunting you 
like just name your game—grizzly 
bear and caribou, moose and moun- 
tain sheep, mountain and 
waterfowl—(and if your taste is 
finicky there’s always boiled owl.) 
You can hunt by plane, by boat, by 
train, by car or fare forth afoot. 
The direction you take doesn’t mat- 
ter for there’s game all around you 
and Yukon Territory is pretty big. 
The clean smell of spruce smoke and 
the natural mirror of a mountain- 
ringed lake are things one learns to 
live with and love in “these parts.” 
The Yukon is more than a geo- 
graphical location; it’s a way of life. 
THE END 
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Number 3 of a series 


Weaning Htural Vigor , 


America needs an unscrambling 


of its population centers and a spreading 
out that can be brought about only by = 


decentralization of industry. 


NDUSTRIALISM HAS MADE the United 


States the greatest power on 
earth. But it has created a new 
blight for every blessing. It has 


produced efficiency, comfort and 
convenience, which are good. It has 
created bigness to smother the indi- 
vidual, and a city-centered popula- 
tion, which are bad. In the process 
the rural communities and the sim- 
ple ways of democratic living have 
been abandoned to any fate that 
overtakes them. 

The cities are gagged on more than 
they can swallow, and the rural re- 
gions—most of them—are languish- 
ing on too little trade and too few jobs 
to keep their people well occupied at 
home. The national economy is out of 
balance, with a heavy gamble on 
business prosperity. For every man 
capable of keeping himself and his 
family on a self-sufficient farm, five 
or six others are dependent on pay- 
roll jobs, subject to lay-offs in a 
business decline. That is the eco- 
nomic threat. There are too many 
eggs in one basket. Worse than that, 
and more startling, are the social 
hazards. 

City conditions are becoming un- 
livable. That has been said before, 
without causing as much excitement 
as a hockey match. Now, however, 
the protests and the warnings are 
more upsetting. The complaints used 
to come from people concerned about 
adult crime, low birth-rates, and 
family disintegration. Today others 
are shouting. There is a great public 
inconvenience, and business is af- 
fected. In public attention the old 
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troubles are eclipsed by traffic con- 
gestion, over-loaded public services, 
the housing shortage, and juvenile 
delinquency which has got beyond 
civilized toleration. 

City bigness has reached the point 
of diminishing returns. Every large 
town in the country is sweating and 
squirming from traffic pressure. 
Property values in highly congested 
shopping and office districts are 
threatened. Chambers of commerce 
and real estate boards here and 
there are wondering what to do. 

Paul Windels, president of the Re- 
gional Plan Association, told a con- 
ference recently that the New York 
metropolitan area will have to steer 
its future growth toward the estab- 
lishment of outlying, self-sufficient 
communities. His explanation: “If 
we allow the growth of the next 
quarter of a century to directly at- 
tach itself to the huge agglomeration 
we now have, our problems of park- 
ing, traffic, transportation, municipal 
services and recreation facilities will 
be intensified beyond our ability to 
solve—at least at any cost we would 
be able or willing to meet.” 

New York’s delinquency and its 
congestion are exceptional, but they 
reflect conditions which, in varying 
degrees, are likewise troubling cities 
all over the country. 

What the nation needs is a gigan- 
tic house-cleaning; a thorough un- 
scrambling, and spreading out. 

That—at least, the spreading out 
—is beginning to happen. The accu- 
mulating pressures are forcing a 
backflow, like the spread of high 
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water behind a dam. Industry is de- 
centralizing. Notable examples are 
to be found scattered all over the 
nation. Steel is being made beyond 
the Rocky Mountains. The Alumi- 
num Company of America has put a 
giant $30,000,000 rolling mill on 
forty-seven acres near Davenport, 
Iowa. Corning Glass has built a 
branch in Oklahoma. In the TVA 
region there is a wide-spread rural 
industrial development. The state of 
Tennessee reports ninety-two new 
industries were established or pro- 
jected in 1947 on sites outside of the 
state’s metropolitan districts. DuPont 
has a new $20,000,000 nylon plant 
in the country near Chattanooga; the 
American Enka Corporation has also 
put $20,000,000 into a new plant near 


Morristown to manufacture rayon 
tire yarn. 
Four electric power companies 


operating in Arkansas, Mississippi 
and Louisiana have organized a 
three-state project for industrial and 
agricultural expansion. Colorado and 
Wyoming are going after some of the 
wool processing business, which has 
long been centered in Boston. Rural 
electrification is making small proc- 
essing plants practical on or near the 
farms. The Federal Reserve Bank 
of Kansas City surveyed the de- 
hydration plants in the alfalfa fields 
of the Tenth Federal Reserve district 
and found 247 such plants, each em- 














ploying about ten men and operating 
around 200 days a year. 

There are numerous other similar 
enterprises — refrigerating, 
and preserving plants—in 


rural 
packing 
the fruit, dairy, vegetable and poul- 
try belts. More mechanics and elec- 
tricians and truckers are beginning 
to appear in the mechanized farm 
areas, and in the small farm zones 
some of the old occupations are be- 
ing restored. The old handicrafts 
are being revived in the southern 
mountains, in New England, and in 
the Ozarks. Two guilds of craftsmen 
have been organized to sell home- 
made products, and one has a shop 
on the promenade in Rockefeller 
Center. There are handicraft mar- 
keting centers at Berea, Kentucky; 
Asheville, North Carolina; Gatlin- 
burg, Tennessee, and a few lesser 
spots. They sell pottery, basketry, 
hand-weaving, and hand-made fur- 
niture. Here is just one glimpse at 
figures, to give a sample of the vol- 
ume. Around 100 mountain crafts- 
men are selling their wares through 
the Pi Beta Phi shop in Gatlinburg. 
The time they put in ranges from 
occasional to almost steady. In the 
last twelve months their total earn- 
ings reached very close to $45,000. 

Further, the tourist and country 


recreation business is developing 
fast, making all sorts of new jobs for 
country people in hotels, motor 










courts, dining rooms, and road-side 
shops and markets. And small farm- 
ing is not beyond rescue. Chemurgy 
is discovering new ways to convert 
farm products for industrial uses, 
and new crops that can be grown 
advantageously on small acreage. 
All this shows that the rural econ- 
omy is in an important transition. 
The things developing can be turned 
to the advantage of the small com- 
munity. But there is astonishingly 
little preparation for what’s to come. 
In the midst of magic progress in 
engineering technology, science has 
been unable to make any comparable 
innovations in the pattern of social 
living. The social system is still in 
bondage to the competitive economic 
pressures that began with the Indus- 
trial Revolution. When factories be- 
gan, their workers, like the raw 
materials, were dumped around the 
doorways. The workers had to go 
where the factories were, because 
the only power came from the water 
wheel, and the streams governed the 
locations. Since that day production 
has been revolutionized, but the sys- 
tem for living has stood still. To get 
where the jobs are, the breadwinners 
have had to desert the small commu- 
nity and abandon the homestead, 
and the security of self-sufficiency 
which goes with a plot of ground. 
With its division of labor and clus- 
tered humanity, the industrial sys- 




















tem has made everyone among the 
city’s millions—high wages not- 
withstanding—helplessly dependent. 
First, he is dependent on getting and 
keeping a job. Next, he is dependent 
on the services of somebody else for 
everything his daily existence re- 
quires. 

Push buttons have been furnished 
for every chore, but progress has 
left the people stuck in a curiously 
old-fashioned social obsolescence. 
With all the keenness for moderniz- 
ing, there is a very great scarcity 
of modern notions about the environ- 
ments for living. The wizardry of 
mechanical production has drained 
off the vitality from the cottage and 
the village, without supplying any- 
thing better to take their place. 

This does not mean to say there 
is nothing new in building design 
and housekeeping convenience. Those 
things are known to every one. What 
is missing is a community design, in 
the sense of planning the machinery 
for work—job opportunities—to fit 
the purposes of living, instead of 
continuing to make living fit the 
purposes of work, as they did in 
England when the factories stood on 
the streams. 

What can be done about this? 
Everything depends on what hap- 
pens, or is made to happen, in the 
coming transition. Here is the chal- 
lenge to smart social minds. Now is 
the time for social inventions to 
catch up with engineering inven- 
tions. To rebuild cities is beyond 
fancy. The place to start is in the 
country. The small communities that 
are looking for new opportunities 
have a wide open field for testing 
and tinkering with new plans and 
patterns to fit their resources and 
their needs. There can be no doubt 
that things are going to happen 
around the country. The communi- 
ties that are alert to the new devel- 


Small, decentralized industry, based upon 

piece work and personal skill, is the answer to the 
evil of waning rural vigor. This man is turning a 
pitcher in a small wood whittling shop. 























opments can create a new “environ- 
ment for living” if they will plunge 
in with boldness and determination. 

They can bring living and working 
into agreeable harmony. A little 
imagination and careful planning 
can create or attract new local in- 
dustries to provide off-farm jobs. 
Planning and organizing will help 
small farmers to better incomes; and 
establishing living plots for factory 
workers will make good cushions for 
economic jolts. 

But it should be emphasized—this 
will take planning. Otherwise any 
benefits that come in the transition 
will be accidental. The fact that in- 
dustry is decentralizing doesn’t mean 
that the future will tuck itself up 
nicely and neatly undirected. The 
scattering of shops and factories can 
have good or evil results. Industry 
cannot be expected to have any par- 
ticular social responsibilities. Hap- 
hazard decentralizing will just bring 
on more mill villages and a lot of 
ordinary nondescript factory towns. 
Leadership will be necessary to plan 
rural development, so that local agri- 
culture can have reliable manufac- 
turing outlets in local plants, for the 
benefit of local labor. 

The idea of rural community de- 
velopment planning has progressed 
beyond theory. It can be done. A 
few pioneers are already at work in 
what might be called the laboratories 
of escape—that is, escape from too 
much city and too little home pro- 
duction. Demonstrations of success 
can be pointed out. None of these 
successes want to be considered as 
models or finished products. They 
are just pioneering the way—explor- 
ing the ground. They are changing 
and revising, as experience indicates. 
But they are definitely creating a 
“new environment for living,” in the 
sense of organizing economic re- 
sources to meet social needs. 

One of the earliest and most high- 
ly regarded rural community devel- 
opments is in the Cumberland 
Mountains centering around Alpine, 
Tennessee. There a young country 
pastor set to work years ago to build 
up a better community in an area 
of limited resources and low farm 
income. Today that region has a very 
different outlook. Chiefly through 
the leadership of the original pastor 
at Blue Spring, Paul Doran, and his 
colleague in Alpine, Bernard M. Tay- 
lor, this combined parish has become 
an important demonstration of what 
can be done through leadership and 
cooperation. 

The parish as it is now laid out 
covers an area of about 400 square 
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Pottery making is another small industry that should be 
encouraged in order to strengthen community living. This young 
lady is employed by Marcus pottery at Gatlinburg, Tennessee. 


miles. It has seven churches and 
four preaching points in neighbor- 
hood centers, a cooperative store, an 
energetic training program in public 
health, and a continuous adult in- 
struction in rural problems, such as 
farm machinery repair, soil conser- 
vation, land use, and farm budgeting 
and management. Alpine also has 
a homestead project to aid young 
farmers to buy land and stay in the 
community. It has a demonstration 
farm, a forest preserve, and a rural 
life center with handicraft shops for 
furniture making, weaving, and pot- 
tery. All these projects are under 
trained managers. The activities are 
small in production output, but they 
provide training and incentives for 
self-employments that will become 
increasingly important. 

A neighboring project at Big Lick, 
Tennessee, is likewise directed by 
a rural pastor, who is a leader in the 
movement which the churches are 
backing to promote better rural liv- 
ing and a better rural church. He 
is the Rev. Eugene Smathers, who 
has made his church the center of 
community activity. The people of 
Big Lick are following cooperative 
principles. They have pooled their 





funds to buy power machinery which 
would have been too much of an 
investment for individual farmers, 
and too little used to justify the 
expense. This machinery pool owns 
and operates a sawmill, a tractor 
and a hammermill for grinding grain. 
Since 1940 twenty-seven families 
have been helped to purchase their 
own farms by the homestead plan, 
which is backed by Calvary Church. 
One of Big Lick’s finest community 
services is its health center, which 
has its own building and a graduate 
nurse in charge. 

Similar work in rural health, soil 
saving, better farming, and assistance 
in farm ownership is also going on 
in community projects at Bricks, 
North Carolina; Rabun Gap, Geor- 
gia; Abbeville, South Carolina; 
Westphalia, lowa; Brasstown, North 
Carolina; Wooton, Morris Fork, and 
Homeplace, Kentucky, and Antioch, 
Ohio. 

Rural homesteads for industrial 
workers have been established in 
Granger, Iowa, under the sponsor- 
ship of the National Catholic Rural 
Life Conference, and at Penn Craft, 
in Fayette County, Pennsylvania, un- 

(Continued on page 51) 

























































ion and one man’s recollections of the great Los 
Angeles convention. 

It was the largest convention ever held by Kiwanis. 
In round figures, we had almost 12,000 registrations, 
against less than 10,000 in Atlantic City two years ago 
and just about 10,000 in Chicago last year. But it takes 
more than numbers to make a good convention, and 
this was a splendid convention any way you looked at 
it. The sessions were well attended and the programs 
were received enthusiastically. 

A capsule description would be “Colorful” . and 
“Kaleidoscopic.” If you peer through the end of a kalei- 
doscope, the design and color scheme seem too beautiful 
ever to be improved on, yet one turn and there is a 
new design and a new color scheme even more 
gorgeous. That was the Los Angeles convention. From 
the opening chorus on Sunday night to the wonderful 
Hawaiian show put on the last day, each program 
seemed more beautiful than that of the day before. 

Has it ever occurred to you that “Kiwanis” and 
“Music” are becoming synonymous. Certainly the out- 
standing feature of the whole Los Angeles convention 
was the music. On Sunday night we had the massed 
choirs of Southern California—two hundred and fifty 
strong—with a leading baritone who starred in Carousel, 
a fine operatic soprano, and a great composer of church 
music at the piano. No one who was present that 
evening will ever forget that program. 

Dr. C. Oscar Johnson, president of the World Baptist 
Alliance, was our Sunday night speaker, and he left us 
inspired. Comparisons are always objectionable, but 
Dr. Johnson's talk and the talk made by Lester Beales 
Pearson, former Ambassador to the United States from 
Canada, were the outstanding speeches of the conven- 
tion. Mr. Pearson’s discussion of the relations between 
Canada and the United States sparkled with wit. He 
stressed the fact that few people in the States realize 
that Canada is no longer a province of England, but a 
free and independent nation, just as we are. 

I keep remembering the music at the convention. 
There never have been so many wonderful musical or- 
gazinations in attendance. The Wichita, Kansas, Kiwanis 
chorus of about fifty, every one of them a member of 
the club, appeared on the program several times, 
With three changes of costume, and a different group 
of songs each time, they were a big hit every time they 
appeared. The West Palm Beach Quartette, and the 
Las Vegas Quartette in cowboy outfits, sang several 
times and were heartily received on every appearance. 
These, with the Glendale Glee Club and dozens of solo- 
ists and instrumentalists, made it a truly musical con- 
vention. 

I asked a man just how big a territory Los Angeles 


H ERE WRITTEN IN THE FIRST PERSON is one man’s opin- 


The 


Convention Kaleidoscope 


e Fulkerson 


covered, and he assured me that it ran from the New 
Mexico line on the east to the Pacific on the west, and 
from the Arctic Circle on the north to Old Mexico on 
the south. He may have exaggerated a bit, but it cer- 
tainly is a city of magnificent distances. It was a mile 
from most hotels to the Shrine Auditorium where the 
convention sessions were held, and six miles to the 
Hollywood Bow! where we heard Jim Farley speak on 
Monday night. These distances didn’t bother the Cali- 
fornians at all. Their cars were everywhere, and as 
anxious to pick up passengers as if they were taxicabs, 
so the delegates got to all the sessions with little trouble. 

I was much intrigued by the exhibition of television. 
On the stage they showed us a feature in process of 
being télevised. Before us were the actors and the 
cameras, and at the same time, on half a dozen screens 
set up around the auditorium, you could see the same 
presentation. If you didn’t get cross-eyed trying to 
watch both, it was a lot of fun. 

We had plenty of excitement the day we wrangled 
over some new laws. One club wanted voting at con- 
ventions by proxy on any matter pertaining to club 
finance. After much hot debate, this was voted down. 
Then there was a big debate over Kiwanis club raffles, 
bingo games and other games of chance to raise money. 
The argument became so intense that it was decided 
to have a written ballot, and this decided against the 
raffles. 

I always bring home stories from conventions. These 
two were my favorites among the ones I heard at Los 
Angeles. 

Oscar Johnson told us of the pig and the hen walking 
down the road. They came to an eating place which 
had a sign in the window: “Ham and Eggs—fifty cents.” 
Said the pig, “My dear, that’s just a day’s work for you, 
but it is a great sacrifice for me.” He was explaining 
that the convention was a day’s work for the Califor- 
nians, but a big sacrifice of time and money for the 
visitors. 

Past International President Ben Dean, giving a 
testimonial for some Kiwanis activity, told of the sad, 
tired and worn little bride with a baby on her hip, who 
stopped in front of the perfume counter where they 
were featuring “My Sin,” “Allure,” “Temptation,” etc., 
and asked the saleswoman, “Would you like a testi- 
monial?” 

Hats off to the Los Angeles club, to the California- 
Nevada District and to Vic Diehm, chairman of the pro- 
gram committee. They were gracious hosts, and it was 
a wonderful party. It was a privilege to be entertained 
by them, to renew acquaintances made at other Cali- 
fornia conventions, and to make new friends among 
the members of that enthusiastic, inspired California- 
Nevada District. THE END 
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seated... 


INSTREL SHOWS have always been a good 
M activity from the fun and hilarity stand- 
point. But since it is no longer “good Ki- 
wanis”’ to raise funds through games of 
chance, minstrel show activities have taken 
a big spurt. Only a few of the successful 
ones held lately are shown on this page. 

You can readily see that besides bringing 
in really big money for the activity fund— 
and net profits well up in the thousands are 
no exception—shows of this kind are really 
great fun—as entertaining for those who give 
them as for those who see them. 

The picture at the top of this column shows 
an act from the Greater Gentilly, New Or- 
leans club minstrel show, the one at the 
bottom is from the Spirit Lake, Iowa show 
and from top to bottom at the right, the pic- 
tures represent tecent shows put on by the 
following clubs: Punxsutawney, Pennsyl- 
vania; Baxter Springs, Missouri; Richland, 
Kennewick, and Pasco, Washington; Ridg- 
way, Pennsylvania; Elkton, Maryland, and 
Riverdale-Dolton, Ilinois. THE END 
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TOWN TREATMENT 


By FELIX B. STREYCKMANS 





What does it take to keep a real small community on 


the map? A survey of small town newspaper publishers 


brings out four points every community should watch. 


‘MITHVILLE is not its real name, 
os nor is Bill Jensen the name of 
the printer who came there fifty-five 
years ago to start a weekly news- 
paper. 

Bill is a very old man now, retired 
some ten years ago to his comfortable 
home on what the town council once 
platted as “Elm Street” but which, 
as Smithville’s aspirations were 
sifted down, became merely “one 
street over from the main drag.” 

Bill smiles at the idea of an “Elm 
Street” and considers this bit of 
whimsy symbolic of Smithville’s his- 
tory in general. Fifty-five years ago 
it was a booming frontier town. The 
county seat was fifteen miles away ‘to 
the west, at Cedar Hill, but Smith- 
ville thought it had the better future. 

Today Smithville has declined to 
a village of 800 and Cedar Hill has 
grown to 2,900 population. What 
happened to Smithville? More im- 
portant, why did it happen? 

To answer questions like this, 
Publisher's Auxiliary, national trade 
paper for the non-metropolitan 
press, has just conducted a sympo- 
sium in which representative pub- 
lishers of village papers (those in 
towns of less than 1,000) have been 
asked to analyze small-town decay 
and suggest specific remedies for 
stopping and reversing the trend. 

Although preservation of small- 
town newspapers was the problem 
up for immediate discussion, Joseph 
W. LaBine, editor of the Auziliary 
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pointed out that “any discussion of 
mortality among small-town papers 
must consider the social and eco- 
nomic forces which govern the rise 
and fall of community life. 

“Try separating the two,” he ex- 
plained, “and you succeed only in 
placing both the community and the 
newspaper in neat, ineffectual little 
vacuums where neither can live.” 

Participants in the symposium 
concluded there was no specific 
medicine you could sprinkle on the 
dusty Main Street of a dying village 
and find new life springing up next 
morning. But they did get at some 
of the chief causes of village decline 
and suggest ways to stop it. 

In some cases, they found, fate, as 
unpredictable as the toss of a coin, 





Social and recreational facilities are 
needed to keep the citizens “at home.” 


governs the construction and oper- 
ation of transportation facilities 
serving two neighboring communi- 
ties—and thus one town will decline 
while the other prospers. 

The town of Smithville, for ex- 
ample, first lost its equality with 
Cedar Hill as a railroad point when 
it was decided in 1915 that the 
“flyer” could stop only once in the 
county. Cedar Hill, being the county 
seat, won this battle 

Next the state highway commis- 
sion decided the east-west and 
north-south highways would inter- 
sect at Cedar Hill instead of at 
Smithville. 

“That was really the blow that 
killed Smithville,” old Bill Jensen 
now believes. “Farmers from the 
far side of the eounty, driving their 
snappy new Model T cars, shot right 
through Smithville on the new high- 
to transact their business at 


way 
Cedar Hill. Within fifteen years 
Smithville’s population declined 


from 1,500 to 700.” 

The only way a village like Smith- 
ville can fight this fate, the editors 
seemed to agree, is to make the 
community a more attractive shop- 
ping and recreational center than 


-its neighboring town. This Smith- 


ville failed to do, being gripped by 
an apathy characteristic of most 
declining villages. 

-Without benefit of round-table 
discussion, but expressing their 
opinions in individually written 
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theses, the editors reached amazing- 
ly similar conclusions regarding the 
course such villages should take. 
A four-point program is indicated: 

First, leadership must be devel- 
oped to pull the citizenry out of the 
fatal lethargy in which it may have 
been wallowing twenty years or 
more. 

Second, merchants must be awak- 
ened to the need for specialization, 
to do away with the old-fashioned 
general store. 

Third, social and recreational 
facilities must be developed to keep 
townsfolk at home and bring farm- 
ers to the community. 

Fourth, the entire program must 
be nurtured carefully and promoted 
zealously. 

How strong the editors feel about 
general stores was best stated by 
Norman Gallagher of the Tri- 
County Publications at Belle, Mis- 
souri. 

“A fallacy of merchants in many 
small towns,” he said, “is that they 
should all attempt to sell everything. 
Consequently none of them have 
any kind of a selection in any one 
line.” 

“When our merchants drop their 
general merchandise lines (which in 
small towns include everything from 
butter to ladies’ hats) and each de- 
votes his store space to specific lines, 
the trend to away-from-home buy- 
ing will be overcome and the com- 
munity’s trade territory widened.” 

Mack Sauer, publisher of the 
Leesburg (Ohio) Citizen, thinks 
people from larger towns can be 
attracted to villages by such spe- 
cialization ‘just as village folk are 
now attracted to larger towns. He 
cites the case of a village of 650 near 
Leesburg which built its reputation 
with an outstanding restaurant 
drawing patrons from Cleveland, 
Akron, Youngstown, Canton and 
several other larger Ohio cities. 

“They serve 1,000 meals on Sun- 
day, and one Mother’s Day the total 
hit 2,200,” he reports. 

Casper Nohner of the Hamlin 
County Herald-Enterprise at Hayti, 
South Dakota, sums up the case for 
a variety of trading facilities when 
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The newspaper must be integrated with the town’s social and economic life. 


he says that “if essential services 
are not provided at home people 
have no choice but to go to the larger 
center. 

“The same logic applies to any 
town, large or small,” he concludes. 
“Tf it fails to serve efficiently it must 
succumb in a constantly changing 
world.” 

But trading facilities are not 
enough. Too many villagers go to 
nearby larger towns to shop and 
soon find themselves enmeshed in 
city social life, too. 

Lloyd F. Buhl of the Deckerville 
(Michigan) Recorder recommends a 
theater, bowling alley and similar 
recreational facilities as “musts” for 
every ambitious community, not 
only to keep folks at home but to 
give residents of the natural trading 
area a sense of belonging, socially. 

“A weekly summer band concert 
with prizes works well in our town,” 
suggests L. N. Berg of the Litchville 
(North Dakota) Bulletin. “Crowds 
have totaled as high as 1,500. And 
once last summer, to show their ap- 
preciation, the farmers took over the 
program and did a grand job. They 
even gave prizes to the town people!” 

How villages are to organize for 
such rejuvenation projects is an- 
other problem. Although the news- 
paper can do a lot, the editors insist 
it cannot undertake the entire 
assignment. 

So far as stimulating trade is con- 
cerned, one editor suggests that in 
communities lacking extensive busi- 
ness competition all retail stores 
must band together as one “large 
department store,” each providing 
the best possible service in his own 
particular line. 

But this editor warns that “too 
often small town business concerns 
interfere with each other, with the 
result that no one is able to offer 
a comprehensive service in his own 
line . . . it requires greater fore- 
sight and public spirit to make the 
small town a functional service in- 
stitution than in the case of a larger 
town.” 

This is the deathly hand of over- 
doing the “general store” merchan- 
dising theory once again. 













A town isn’t a shopping center because 
it sells everything—it must specialize. 





Dying industry can be made up for by 
improving other factors of town life. 


One of the most effective methods 
of planning is offered by F. Lyn 
Gladstone of the Valley Irrigator at 
Newell, South Dakota, who insists 
that the newspaper must “join its 
business neighbors in a study of 
problems, so that they may be stated 
singly and then appropriate projects 
undertaken to counteract each.” 

Newell did something about it, he 
says. The leading men of ,the com- 
munity organized a service club. 
This group started sponsoring activ- 
ities and improvements. Two-thirds 
of the city commission members are 
now members of the club. 

And although the organization has 
already sponsored numerous enter- 
prises, including a community rec- 
reational committee, a theater and 
other civic improvements, Mr. Glad- 
stone points out significantly that 
the problem maintains itself as a 
“continuing one.” 

A momentary spurt of enthusiasm 
isn’t enough to save the declining 
community. You’ve got to keep 
everlastingly at it! THE END 








Russian propagandists are 


ridiculing our democracy and 
the American Way of Life, but the 


Russian people are taking the 


jokes with a grain of salt 


and kidding right back. 





THAT OTHER RUSSTAN JOKE ABOUT US 


TTHY DON’T AMERICANS feed their 
s\ 4 unemployed? asks a Soviet 
humorist. He supplies his own an- 
swer: Because they follow their 
Bible too literally—they act on the 
Good Book’s maxim that those who 
do not work shall not eat! 

A recent cartoon in the Moscow 
Krokodil (The Crocodile) shows two 
jobless Americans on a park bench. 
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By ALBERT PARRY 


Says one to the other: “Everyone in 
America is equal. Rockefeller has 
the same right to sleep on a park 
bench as we do.” 

These days more than ever before 
Uncle Sam is the pin-cushion of 
Uncle Joe’s official humor. Gone are 


the wartime foes or bugaboos of the 
USSR: the Nazis, the Italian Fas- 
cists, the Japanese imperialists. And 
so Uncle Sam is doing practically a 
quadruple duty as a handy butt. 

Today Uncle Sam is the warmon- 
ger of the Soviet cartoon, and the 
Marshall Plan is his first blueprint 
of attack upon Red Russia. We see 
in the Soviet press, day in and day 
out, acid caricatures and acrid jokes 
about our aid to Greece and Turkey, 
our mock-war exercises in the Arc- 
tic, and above all our “indecent” 
monopoly of the A-Bomb. 

The question is, however: Is the 
Soviet reader convinced by all this 
bitter wisecracking about our bloody 
intentions? 

Not quite, apparently. There is 
evidence that some of this Kremlin 
propaganda has been sliding past 
the tough skin of the lukewarm cus- 
tomer. Former Soviet officials and 
army officers, who have deserted 
Stalinland and are now in the safety 
of Western Europe or America, make 
an interesting suggestion in this con- 
nection. They say that some of the 
Politbureau’s hysterics about the 
inevitability of an American attack 
upon the USSR has already back- 
fired. According to them, many a 
Soviet citizen rather welcomes the 
news that Uncle Sam will soon strike 
at Stalin and take over Russia. Why, 
say Stalin’s slaves, that would be 
just fine—let the Americans come: 
they would bring some of their own 
freedom and prosperity for us Rus- 
sians! 

The Politbureau is aware of this 
admiration on the part of its sub- 
jects and slaves for things Ameri- 


can. The Politbureau feels that the 
Sovietman must be shown that 
America won't bring wealth and 
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liberty to Russia; that the American 
way is one of want and misery; of 
depression, suppression, and oppres- 
sion. Hence the recent stepping-up 
of the official Soviet onslaught, both 
humorous and earnest, of the flaws 
real or imaginary in the American 
system. 

But here comes the boomerang: 
To this propaganda many a Soviet 
denizen responds with his own 
humor on the very same subject of 
America. And the sense of his clan- 
destine jokes, you may be sure, is 
quite unlike the gist of the official 
quip and cartoon. 

Thus, on American unemployment 
for instance, there have come to be 
in Russia two widely divergent view- 
points. While the official line is 
sharply anti-American, the unoffi- 
cial or whispering type of humor is 
as pro-American as it is anti-Soviet. 
Here is one specimen of such re- 
freshing folklore brought from Rus- 
sia by former fellow-travelers and 
by ex-Soviet citizens who have 
broken with Stalin’s regime: 

Two Muscovites meet on a street. 

“Ah, Ivan Ivanych! Haven't seen 
you in a bear’s age! How are you? 
Where do you work? Making a 
living?” 

“Oh yes, Stepan Semyonych, things 
are fine. I am a senior accountant 
in the Red Banner Ball Bearings 
Trust. I get 200 rubles a month.” 

“That’s pretty good. But surely 
you with your family cannot live on 
that!” 

“No, we cannot. That’s why eve- 
nings I take care of the books in the 
Triumphant Proletariat Film House 
Number Five, and this brings me 
another 150 rubles a month.” 

“Well, that’s better. Still, can you 
live on 350 rubles a month? Come, 
come, not these days of high prices!” 

“No, not these days. But my wife 

-Yelena Viktorovna—you remem- 
ber her—she helps out by changing 
diapers in the Stalin Soap Factory 
creche. This gives us another 100 
rubles a month.” 

“Hm, 450 rubles altogether! Not 
bad, but surely not enough for your 
family of four children? Or is it 
five?” 

“Five—two boys and three girls. 
No, not enough, you are right. But 
Vera, our eldest, works after school 
in the Gastronom Store. That’s 
another 100 rubles, you know.” 

“Aha, let’s see—550 a month. But, 
excuse me, Ivan Ivanych, do you call 
that enough?” 

“No, I must say not. But I have 
a brother in Detroit. He is unem- 
ployed and on relief out there. He 
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sends us a food parcel a month.” 


“Oh-h-h, that is different. That 
is enough, to be sure!” 
The official Soviet propaganda 


about the shortcomings of the Amer- 
ican way of life is made fun of in 
this famous Moscow story of the 
sotte voce variety: 

A visiting American is taken by 
a Soviet commissar on a tour of the 
brand-new and sumptuous Moscow 
“metro”’—the subway. 

“In this station you see statues of 
pure jade,” narrates the guide proud- 
ly. “And observe, please, these 
frescoes of rare artistry!” 

“Wonderful, wonderful,” agrees 
the guest. “But, pardon me, we have 
been here more than an hour. In all 
this time I haven't seen a single 





train pass. What is the matter?” 
“On that wall 


the 
guide ignores the interruption, “you 
see murals by a collection of our 
best painters, all of them winners 


of the Stalin Prize.” 


over there,” 


“Yes, but the crowd is getting 
thicker, and no train. What can...” 

“Look closely at the ceiling,” the 
commissar goes on. “The hammer 
and sickle emblem in the center is 
made of rubies and sapphires espe- 
cially mined in the Urals.” 

“But your train schedule—where 
are your trains?” 

“Trains, trains!’ the commissar 
explodes. “And what about lynch- 
ing in your southern states?” 

On the official Soviet boast of 
catching up with and outstripping 
American technical genius and in- 
dustrial production there are at least 
two folk anecdotes dissenting from 
the party line. 

One deals with a meeting of Len- 
ingrad factory workers called by 
the leaders to pep up their out- 
put. The well-fed Communist orator 
harangues the haggard crowd: 

“We in the Kremlin know that 
you are having a hard time. Short- 


ages of everything seem to be in- 
creasing instead of decreasing. You 
lack food, housing, medical facili- 
ties. But all of us have to make just 
one more effort, and everything will 
begin to improve. One more effort, 
and we will catch up with and out- 
strip America!” 

“Comrade speaker,” comes a wan 
voice from the ranks. “Let me know 
when we catch up with America. 
That’s where I want to get off—in 
America.” 

The other story of the pair tells of 
an enthusiastic Russian running into 
an American on a Moscow plaza. 

“Have you read this morning's 
Izvestia?” the Russian cries happily. 
“We are going to build the world’s 


biggest department store — bigger 
than anything in your America!” 
“Is that so?” 
“Yes! How many stories does 


your biggest department store have?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. Off hand I'll 
say twelve or fifteen stories.” 

“We will build a twenty-five story 
department store! Moreover, we'll 
be far more efficient than you 
Americans can ever be! How many 
employees does your Macy’s in New 
York or Marshall Field’s in Chicago 
have?” 

“Can't tell for sure, but I suppose 
a couple of thousands each.” 

“Ha. That’s where we’ll outshine 
you all right. We'll have just one 
employee for our entire department 
store. One man for all the twenty- 
five floors!” 

“Impossible! 
that?” 

“Very simply. We'll place him at 
the main entrance and he'll yell all 
day long: ‘No merchandise today! 
No merchandise today!’ ” 

An old standby in the unofficial 
Russian comparison of the two sys- 
tems involves the respective virtues 
of the ruble and the dollar. Worried 
by the continued low level of the 
Soviet ruble, Stalin tells his secret 
police to bring to him the smartest 
black-market operator they can find 
in their concentration camps. A 
trembling prisoner is brought forth. 

“Tell me,” says Stalin, “what 
would you do in my place to make 
the ruble strong and the dollar 
weak?” 

“Oh there is a very simple way,” 
perks up the prisoner. “Just get 
Truman to swap his Secretary of 
the Treasury for your Minister of 
Finance. This will certainly make 
the ruble as strong as the dollar is 
now, and will depress the dollar to 
the present status of the ruble!” 

(Continued on page 47) 


How would you do 








WAYWARD YOUTH ©@ Motor cars and juvenile 
delinquency are Siamese twins. The ownership of, and 
the desire for motor driven vehicles are equal causes 
of waywardness. If a boy owns a car, it gives him an 
opportunity to get away from parental and school super- 
It gives him access to the remote juke joint 
where beer is sold to minors. The 
proportion of automobile accidents 
involving youngsters is too well 
known to need comment. 

On the other hand, envious of the 
luckier (?) boy who owns a car, the 
lad who does not own one is tempted 
to “borrow” a car, or to hold up a gas 
station to obtain money to buy one. 

In the last decade, giant strides have been made all 
along the line to curb juvenile delinquency. In our 
schools we begin with making proper luncheons avail- 
able, because a properly fed child is less likely to become 
delinquent. We have school bands and orchestras to 
take up some of that idle time in which the devil finds 
work for idle hands. We continue with inter-school 
baseball games, basketball games and football games as 
an outlet for juvenile enthusiasm and energy. Our civic 
clubs have done noble work in establishing recreation 
centers, summer camps, supervised playgrounds, swim- 
ming pools and such. 

Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, 4-H Clubs 
and Future Farmers all do their share to solve the prob- 
lem, yet there is still plenty of work to do. 

A recent two-year survey by Coronet produces 
some astonishing statistics. One child in ten in America 
is underfed. One in ten comes from a home split by 
death or divorce. During the year, a million children 
will be booked by the authorities as delinquents, truants 
or runaways. Another million don’t hear properly; four 
million have eye defects, and only one in four has proper 
dental care. 

Finally, three million boys and girls are missing from 
the school room. Some are in the stores, some in fac- 
tories, and others are standing in front of the pool rooms 
waiting for something to turn up. 

This hardly scratches the surface of the Coronet 
survey, but it is proof of the fact that although a con- 
certed effort is being made to solve the problem, there 
still is plenty of work to be done to combat the two 
evil forces of idle hands and motor vehicles. 


vision. 





———— 


THE MOUTH—\the grocer’s friend, the orator’s 
pride, the fool’s trap, and the dentist’s salvation. 





THE MEASURE OF A SUCCESSFUL KIWANIAN 
e International Trustee Tom Husselton of Atlantic City 
has a very definite conception of the ideal Kiwanian, 
and no one can possibly disagree with the attributes he 
sets forth. That few men reach this high ideal cannot 
be gainsaid, but it is a splendid measuring rod by which 
to gauge. 

3 Tom’s ideal Kiwanian believes 
foe that spiritual values are more im- 
F portant than material things, and 
3 that while he may have difficulty in 
E expressing these beliefs, his actions 
5 speak for him. 

... He believes in the four free- 
doms: Freedom of Worship; Free- 
dom of Speech; Freedom of the Press, and Freedom 
of Assembly. 

. His oath is sacred. 

His word is his bond. 

He respects and obeys the law. 

He believes that the state is the servant of the 
people, and that government is by the consent of the 
governed. 

... He believes that the Christian concept of the 
worth and dignity of the individual is the foundation 
upon which our two democracies are built. 

He believes that democratic capitalism as we have 
developed it in our two nations is the best form of con- 
duct for human endeavor. 

He has an enlightened selfishness. 

He has vision and imagination. 

He has a happy family life. 

He has a sense of humor. 

He knows how and when to play and relax. 

.. He has patience and tact. 

He likes people and people like him. 

... He is a leader, actual or potential, in his business 
or profession. 

... He is in sound financial position and shows prom- 
ise of remaining so. 

... He is equally good as a blocking back as he is 
in carrying the ball. 

... He accepts and satisfactorily discharges civic and 
community responsibilities. 

... He initiates. 

. He follows through. 

He completes. 

... He is not content to let George do it—in truth 
and in fact he is George. 

..» He is a church member and worships God in his 
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own way and according to the dictates of his own con- 
science. 

... Finally, he believes that Kiwanis is a thoroughly 
practical means by which to put his ideas, ideals and 
beliefs into practice; that, imperfect as Kiwanis is, it 
represents one of the truly great opportunities of the 
present and future to make this a better world for all 
men everywhere; and he knows that the returns to him 
are greatly in excess of the value of his contributions 
to Kiwanis. 

“What the world needs is a new 
kind of money that would be easier 
to save than to spend.” 


“EVENTUALLY, WHY NOT NOW?” © World 
events are changing so rapidly that only a daily paper 
should comment on world affairs. The Kiwanis Maga- 
zine does not pose as a military expert, nor is it a war 
monger. With every right thinking person, we hope and 
pray that war with Russia will be averted. But the lay 
man in every English speaking coun- 
try is asking himself the question at 
the head of this editorial. Quoting 
the slogan of one of our great na- 
tional advertisers: “Eventually, why 
not now?” 

At the moment, the matter re- 
solves itself into a great prepared- 
ness race between Russia and the 
United States, with billions being spent by the United 
States to build up an air force and a navy greater than 
all the other nations combined. Bluntly, we are doing 
this so Russia will not dare make war. 

Over against this, we are spending other billions in 
the rehabilitation of war torn Europe to convince them 
that we are a peace loving nation and want to do every- 
thing in our power to get them on their feet again so 
that their people may live once more as normal human 
beings. 

We are trying to establish a dual personality, so war- 
like on the one side that Russia will not dare attack us, 
and so gentle on the other, that the other nations of 
Europe will love us. 

Meanwhile, Joe Stalin, the big bad imitator of Hitler, 
is riding to his inevitable fall. The question is, how long 
can we endure his bickering and his nagging tactics be- 
fore our patience is exhausted? The bad boy must be 
spanked so hard that no other ambitious politician will 
ever again want to play dictator. 








The trouble with many graduates after 
commencement is that they don’t commence, 


AND SO TO CHURCH @ A member of the Kiwanis 
club of Jonesville found out that two nice old ladies 
who lived near him couldn’t get to church because they 
had no transportation. They didn’t belong to his church, 
but he agreed to call for them and deliver them to their 
church each Sunday and come back later and bring 
them home. 

In talking with these ladies on their 
first ride together, he learned of an 
old gentleman in another part of 
town who hadn’t been to church for 
several years because no one in his 
neighborhood went to his church. So 
he told another Kiwanian who lived 
near the old gentleman, and now 
he takes the old gentleman to church every Sunday. 

The Kiwanis parson heard of the work of these two 
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members, and he knew of four children in his congrega- 
tion who lived in the suburbs and couldn’t get to Church 
School because their father had no car. It didn’t take 
long to find a Kiwanian in that part of town who brought 
them to church every Sunday. 

Thus was started the car pool of the Jonesville Kiwa- 
nis club which announced through the daily papers 
that they would furnish transportation to any person 
who wanted to go to church and had no way of getting 
there. 

It was expected that the local taxicab companies 
would react unfavorably to this depriving them of fares 
on Sunday morning. On the contrary, they promptly 
climbed aboard the movement and put signs in the local 
hotels offering to transport guests of the hotels to church 
on Sunday without charge and without tips. 

Here is a simple, direct and fine way for the local Com- 
mittee on Support of Churches in Their Spiritual Aims 
to do some practical work. In Jonesville it resulted in 
bringing many old folks and small children to church, 
as well as out-of-town hotel guests. It also resulted in 
several Kiwanians going to church much more regularly. 

The resultant publicity was most beneficial to the 
Kiwanis club. That, however, is only a pleasant by- 
product of a good job well done. 


““Man’s tragedy lies in the fact that most 
of his goodness remains potential.”—BELL. 


DISTRICT CONVENTIONS NEXT @¢& Next in im- 
portance to the great International Convention just past 
are the District Conventions this autumn. Time away 
from business and expense of travel are not factors in 
these conventions, as they were in the Internatioral 
Convention, and there should be a large attendance at 
all of them. 
"a The clubs which send a big rep- 
; pist® resentation to their District Conven- 
tion will find a revival of Kiwanis 
SA interest in the club which will more 
than justify the effort it took to 
work up a large cavalcade. Churches 
which have revival meetings tell us 
that they not only pay huge Chris- 
tian dividends in sinners brought into the church, but 
that an important byproduct is the revival of interest on 
the part of the people already members of the church. 

It is none too soon to put a well organized committee 
to work on a drive to increase the attendance from 
your club. These District Conventions attract for their 
programs the best speakers in that part of the country; 
they have fine entertainment features, but, most im- 
portant of all, they offer the local Kiwanian an oppor- 
tunity to meet and know Kiwanians from all over. the 
District. 

The man who limits his knowledge of Kiwanis to his 
local club has a very narrow view of Kiwanis. When 
he attends a convention and discovers for himself the 
high type of men who are working heart and soul with 
Kiwanis, he has a greater respect for the organization 
and a finer appreciation of his membership in it. 

By all means send a big delegation to your District 
Convention. Have your say as to who shall be your 
next district governor and the next lieutenant gov- 
ernor of your Division. You have the right to vote for 
the men who will direct the activities of your District 
—exercise it! 

Your District Convention is a fine Kiwanis family 
party which you should not miss. They will miss you, 
if you do, and you will miss even more. THE END 
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TARENTUM, PENNSYLVANIA Kiwanians of Tarentum 
recently sponsored a concert by the New Kensing- 
ton Symphony Orchestra in the High School Audi- 
torium. Through this event the Kiwanians raised 
approximately $300 for their underprivileged child 
fund 


MIDDLESBORO, KENTUCKY—Kiwanians of Middles- 
boro have arranged for a representative of the 
Kentucky Peace Officer’s Association to come to 
Middlesboro to organize and train a Safety Patrol 
for the schools. 


SHAWNEE, OKLAHOMA The Shawnee club met with 
other civic clubs to plan a drive for building funds 
for the Oklahoma Baptist University of Shawnee. 
Plans are to raise $50,000. The university is grow- 
ing rapidly and needs more buildings. There are 
more than 1,000 students presently enrolled. A 
good many club members are helping with the drive 
and it will receive good public support. 





Shown viewing the billboard being used by Easton, Penn- 


sylvania Kiwanians in their current safety drive are 
Kiwanian John Kuhn and C, E. Churchman, club presi- 
dent. 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA—A college speech contest proved 
to be a wonderful stamping ground for building 
good public relations for the Omaha Kiwanis club. 
Creighton University in Omaha made the theme 
of their annual McShane Speech contest, “The Value 
of Service Clubs.” Then the originator of the idea, 
Edwin Puls, director of the Creighton speech de- 
partment, had the six finalists each speak in behalf 
of one of six Omaha service clubs—Kiwanis, Ro- 
tary, Lions, Cooperative, Cosmopolitan, and Opti- 
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mists. To add to the uniqueness of the idea Mr. 
Puls had the service clubs provide the judges for 
the contest. Richard H. Mallory, president of the 
Omaha Kiwanis club, represented Kiwanis in the 
role of one of the six judges. 

Timothy D. Sullivan, a Creighton junior, spoke on 
the “Value of Kiwanis.” His highly interesting talk 
was delivered in such commendable fashion that it 
earned him second place in the vote of the judges. 

In his talk, student Sullivan pointed out that, 
“When a man becomes a Kiwanian he finds his 
pattern of life changing from that of mere personal 
interests and motives, into a pattern of unselfishness 
where the interests and motives lie in the common 
weal, and are a driving force toward newer and 
higher objectives in life.” 

Creighton University officials are of the belief 
that the idea of this speech contest has such a great 
public relations and good will value that it will be 
used to advantage in other cities by service clubs 
and other universities. 


MOUNT DORA, FLORIDA Boy Scout Troop 19, which 
is sponsored by Mount Dora Kiwanians, recently 
collected 1,500 pounds of canned foods for the 
Navajo Indians. Just preceding the day set for 
the collection, articles and paragraphs inserted in 
merchants’ advertisements, told of the collection and 
its purpose and a letter from the Boy Scouts to 
the people of Mount Dora was inserted in the morn- 
ing paper on the day of the collection. The results 
were great, over 1,500 pounds of canned foods were 
collected, packaged and sent to one of the missions 
on the reservation in New Mexico for distribution 
directly to the Navajos. 


WINSTED, CONNECTICUT Kiwanians of Winsted re- 
cently brought to a close their series of movies 
which they have been showing each Friday eve- 
ning at the YMCA for girls and boys of grammar 
school age. This project is to be resumed next fall. 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA Kiwanians of Sioux City have re- 
cently started a program of inviting students from 
the Sioux City high schools to attend their regular 
Kiwanis meetings. These students are selected by 
the principals of the various schools as representa- 
tive students and are given the title of “Junior 
Kiwanian.” The student selected each month at- 
tends four club luncheons and at the final meeting 
is given the opportunity to speak for a short time 
on his reaction to what he has seen and heard in 
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previous meetings. The students are urged to pull 
no punches in letting the Kiwanians know what 
they think of the club, and since the beginning of 
this project the comments made have contained both 
brick-bats and orchids. 


ADA, OKLAHOMA Back in 1944 Kiwanians of Ada, 


Oklahoma, under the leadership of member C. H. 
Hailey, began a farmer-businessman-farm youth 
dairy improvement program which has grown from 
a $700 beginning to probably the nation’s most 
outstanding farm youth program, now worth $70,750. 

Kiwanian Hailey, who is the County Agent, said 
that for many years the milk supply of southern 
Oklahoma had been dwindling noticeably. Ada is 
located in the heart of Hereford Heaven and many 
of the nation’s best purebred beef animals are bred 
in this area. But Kiwanian Hailey saw other things 
besides wonderful beef cattle. He saw dairymen 
frantically trying to keep up milk production with 
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These future dairymen of Pontotoc county are receiving 
instructions on preparation of dairy animals for the show 
ring. Instructor using the clippers is Prof. P. C. McGilliard 
of the Oklahoma A. and M. College. This is a part of the 
Oklahoma farmer-businessman-farm youth dairy improve- 
ment program sponsored by the Ada, Oklahoma club. 
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inferior stock. After considering the situation, Ki- 
wanian Hailey struck upon an idea which he was 
sure would be the solution. This is the idea he pre- 
sented to his Kiwanis club: If four Kiwanians would 
each buy a purebred heifer and let some deserving 
4-H club member raise it there would be a start 
to a different and better kind of agriculture. The 
plan provided that the 4-H club member sign a 
contract saying he would feed and milk the heifer. 
And the contract also stated that when the heifer 
has its first calf either it or $175 in cash be given 
to the sponsor to pay off the contract. Then the 
sponsor will have another calf to pass on to some 
other deserving 4-H club member. 

The Ada Kiwanis club immediately agreed to pay 
for four registered heifers as a start and placed them 
with four members of the Pontotoc County 4-H 
club. The program was an immediate success. Other 
civic organizations wanted to help and before long 
nearly every businessman in Ada had an interest 
in some farm boy. 

Recently Kiwanian Hailey tallied up the amount 
of money invested in the program during the past 
four years and found that $55,750 had bought and 
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paid for 276 registered heifers. More than 145 busi- 
ness and professional men had taken part. In 1944 
there was one registered dairy breeder in Pontotoc 
County and today there are more than tweive. 

The milk consumer comes in for his share in this 
program. Thirty-five Grade A dairy barns have 
been built and several more are in the making 
since the program started. The increased number 
of Grade A producers has strengthened the milk 
facilities available because of the greater volume 
of milk offered. 

A cow testing association has been formed to aid 
dairymen in determining their high producing cows. 
The health angle is emphasized, and before a farm 
boy may receive a calf the herd on the farm must 
be tested and certified Bangs-free. In the past two 
years more than 300 herds in the county have been 
Bangs tested. 

Fame of Pontotoc county’s dairy program has 
spread over the nation. Every day requests come 
into Kiwanian Hailey’s office wanting information 
to set up similar programs, and several programs, 
patterned after the Ada, Oklahoma Kiwanis club’s 
plan, are under way in Oklahoma and other states. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS After a delightful trip down the 
Houston Ship Channel for an All Kiwanis Night 
celebration, members of the Kiwanis Club of 
Houston and their wives commemorated the occa- 
sion with a special program aboard the Battleship 
Texas moored at the Sar. Jacinto Battle Grounds, a 
Texas State Park. 


SUMMIT, NEW JERSEY Kiwanians of Summit recent- 
ly gathered to fix the grounds surrounding the 
Summit Home for Children. And at the same time, 
with the help of the children, they set up a play- 
room in the basement. 


ROSLINDALE-WEST ROXBURY, MASSACHUSETTS 
Members of the Roslindale-West Roxbury club 
added great impetus to the drive to raise $75,000 
for the construction of a Y.M.C.A. building which 
would be used as a meeting place for the boys and 
girls of the community, when they pledged $10,000 
at the start of the campaign. 


ARCADIA, FLORIDA The Arcadia club held their an- 
nual barbecue to raise funds for their underpriv- 
ileged child work. About $700 was cleared at this 
function, all of which goes into the fund for under- 
privileged child work. All food was donated by the 
merchants, the Elks club donated the space and 
barbecue pit, and even two hours of musical enter- 
tainment by local talent was donated. 


PATERSON, NEW JERSEY Kiwanians of Paterson, 
New Jersey decided to celebrate the 30th anniver- 
sary of their club by doing something for someone 
else rather than by merely holding a dinner or 
dance. So, after much deliberation it was decided 
to present a television set to Hope Dell, which is 
the home for old folks in Passaic County. The 
Kiwanians purchased the largest television set that 
could be obtained at a price of about $2,500 and the 
set was formally presented to Hope Dell with 
appropriate ceremonies. About twenty-five mem- 
bers of the club were present and after the presen- 
tation they were guests of the Board of Managers 
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of Hope Dell at a dinner held in the home. At the 
conclusion of the dinner the Kiwanians were taken 
on a tour of the building. 


PITTSTON, PENNSYLVANIA § For the seventh consecu- 


tive time Kiwanians of Pittston, Pennsylvania con- 
ducted the annual Vocational Guidance Clinic for 
the high school students ot Pittston. This year’s 
clinic had an attendance of more than 1,400 juniors 
and seniors of the thirteen high schools of the vicin- 
ity and in addition there were over 100 business and 
professional people who served as counselors. The 
Kiwanians planned the clinic to cover the following 
points: (1) Careers in the professions (2) Oppor- 
tunities in the professions (3) Careers in transpor- 
tation and communication (4) The field of Manu- 
facturing (5) Careers in Public Service (6) Per- 
sonality inventory, an essential element in the 
choosing of a vocation. 


THOMSON, GEORGIA One of the highlights of the 1948 


commencement in Thomson, was the presentation 
of medals to outstanding seniors by Kiwanians. 
This is an annual program and one of the yearly 
objectives of the Thomson club. This marks the 
second consecutive year that outstanding seniors 
have thus been honored. Each year a Kiwanis com- 
mittee works with the faculty of the school to select 
the winners of these medals. Although this year 
showed a remarkable amount of ability among the 
seniors for receiving an award in citizenship, oratory 
and music, the club feels that the selections made 
are in keeping with the Kiwanis slogan, “We Build,” 
and with the theme for 1948, “Citizenship Respon- 
sibility—the Price of Freedom.” 


WALTHAM, MASSACHUSETTS Kiwanians of Waltham 


have been very active in a campaign recently con- 
cluded to secure better sanitary conditions in all 
restaurants and eating places. 


WATERLOO, IOWA—The Waterloo club has established 


a Kiwanis Music Library in the City Library Build- 
ing. Contributions will be made both by members 
of the club and by the general public. Music and 
record albums will be placed there, in memory of 
departed friends or relatives or in dedication to 
the living. Suitable plates are placed on each album 
telling in whose honor it is presented, and by whom. 


WARTBURG, KENTUCKY—The Kiwanis club of Wart- 


burg purchased a flag and flagpole for the local high 
school. 


EAST DEARBORN, MICHIGAN The Welfare and Un- 


derprivileged Child Committee of the East Dear- 
born club under the leadership of William L. Peter- 
son recently took sixty-five crippled and orthopedic 
children and four of their teachers to the Shrine 
circus. This annual project has been conducted by 
the club for a number of years, and is always en- 
thusiastically enjoyed by the children. 


BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN Kiwanians of Benton 


Harbor recently dedicated the war memorial which 
they had erected on the grounds of the Municipal 
Building as a tribute to service men of all wars, 
living and dead, who fought for democracy. An 
estimated crowd of 5,000 people gathered to watch 





the impressive ceremony when the beautiful white 
marble monument was unveiled. Michigan’s Gov- 
ernor Kim Sigler was present to make the dedi- 
catory address. 





It’s clean-up time at the Kiwanis Fresh Air Camp, spon- 
sored each summer by Kiwanians of Warren, Girard and 
Niles, Ohio. Here underprivileged children enjoy a delight- 
ful six-week period of camp life. 


WARREN, OHIO Soon after the Warren, Ohio club was 
organized the members decided the club should seek 
a permanent project, and underprivileged child work 
seemed to be the answer. Other Kiwanis clubs of 
the county were contacted and a meeting was held 
which resulted in a decision to set up a summer 
camp for underprivileged children for a six-week 
period each summer. The first canip was set up in 
the summer of 1925 under the sponsorship of the 
Warren, Niles and Girard clubs and was called the 
Kiwanis Fresh Air Camp Company. 

Early in 1926 the new company purchased four 
acres of land located as conveniently as possible to 
all three clubs. Operation began in June, 1926 with 
a personnel consisting of a registered nurse, two 
cooks and two play directors—one a young woman, 
and the other a young man with business ability 
who also acted as administrator of the camp. 

During the twenty-three years of operation many 
improvements have been added to the original camp, 
for example, a new modern kitchen with a large 
electric hot plate, electric refrigeration, milk cooler 
and hot and cold running water. The camp also has 
thermostatically controlled showers. 

The cost of operating this camp, after the initial 
cost, has been $2,500 a year for the three sponsoring 
clubs, but no cash results can be placed on the 
benefits derived by the youngsters. 


PITTSBURG, CALIFORNIA “Now we know what we 
are going to do. This afternoon helped us make up 
our minds.” This statement and many similar ones 
were made by high school students after a Career 
Day program, sponsored by the Pittsburg, Cali- 
fornia Kiwanis club, was completed. Fifty-two rep- 
resentatives of some sixty vocations from local and 
surrounding professions, business firms and indus- 
tries conducted conferences with groups of students 
who in a previous survey had made choices of 
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careers from a comprehensive list. Using all avail- 
able class rooms, study hall, library and laboratory 
facilities, a program was set for one afternoon of a 
regular school day. Using the three regular periods 
of the afternoon session it was found that sixty- 
three conferences could be outlined. 

The students on the day of the program were 
given individual attendance slips for each one of 
the three conferences they were to attend. Teachers 
were assigned as chairmen of the conferences. They 
were given duplicate copies of the attendance slips 
in order to check attendance and limit admittance 
only to those who had originally selected those 
choices. 

The Vocational Guidance Committee of the Pitts- 
burg Kiwanis club had made up a list of approxi- 
mately 100 vocations which were represented in 
the community and the San Francisco bay area. 
From this list each student was requested to check 
the three in which he was interested and which 
he considered as a possible field for training and 
entry. After over 500 of these lists had been sum- 
marized it was found that there were sixty selec- 
tions with eight or more students interested in each. 
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This school choir group sang beautifully in the Music 
Festival sponsored by Kiwanians of Sudbury, Ontario. 





SUDBURY, ONTARIO The third annual Kiwanis spon- 
sored Music Festival was held recently in Sudbury. 
Fourteen hundred dollars in scholarships, and other 
prizes were awarded the winners of the more than 
5,000 participants. At the close of the Festival the 
chosen stars appeared in two evening concerts 
where they received their scholarships and awards. 


JAMAICA, NEW YORK Recently Kiwanians of Jamaica 
sponsored a benefit boxing show at the Jamaica 
Arena. The bouts were amateur bouts and by 
creating a system of ten team captains, each captain 
having seven men on his team, and having them 
carry on a lively competition, the Kiwanians were 
able to create sufficient enthusiasm, which resulted 
in the club raising over $5,000 to be used in the 
club’s underprivileged child work. Each team was 
given a name consisting of a boxing term, such as 
“The Sponges,” “The Towels,’ “The Gloves” etc. 
Records were kept, and the winning teams lauded, 
the losing teams needled, which resulted in a most 
competitive spirit. 

The proceeds of this event are to be used for the 
underprivileged child work carried on by the club. 
Last year, the club outfitted fifty children, wards of 
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the local Children Shelter. These youngsters are 
mainly children who had been abandoned by their 
families or found in such destitute circumstances, 
that they had to be taken: into custody. Most of 
them were without shoes or without any material 
articles of clothing. Each week two Kiwanians would 
take one of these youngsters on a shopping tour. 
Some of the clothing was contributed by the mer- 
chants in town during the course of a shopping tour, 
and in practically every instance, a substantial dis- 
count was made for the purchase price. This prac- 
tice will be continued as a result of the boxing show. 


HILLTOP, COLUMBUS, OHIO As a result of the news- 


paper sale held last fall by Hilltop Kiwanians the 
club was able to present a check for $2,793.95 to 
the Hilltop YMCA. The Hilltop Kiwanis club was 
one of the first organizations to recognize the needs 
of the YMCA program and many of the Kiwanians 
are continuing to actively support it in other com- 
munity functions. 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA Kiwanians of Omaha recently 


presented the Blind Association of Omaha with a 
check for $500 which is to be used toward the re- 
modeling of a newly acquired building for the Blind 
Center and Craft Shop. 


THE WILLISTONS, NEW YORK The Kiwanis Club of 


The Willistons, New York, has formed a Sister 
Kenny Foundation Chapter servicing Central Nas- 
sau County, for the treatment of any infantile 
paralysis victims. 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA  Kiwanians of Sioux City, Iowa, 


ST 


believe that the wholesome atmosphere of the good 
old American game of baseball is good for children, 
therefore they have formed an organization known 
as the Sioux City Kiwanis Knot Hole Gang. Mem- 
bership in this organization entitles boys and girls 
fifteen years of age and under, to attend the eighteen 
home games played by the Sioux City Soos. 

The Knot Hole Gang now has a membership of 
2,000 youngsters and it’s their membership badge 
which admits them to the ballpark where a special 
section has been reserved in the left field bleachers 
to accommodate the boys and girls. Needless to say, 
this section of the bleachers really makes itself 
heard cheering for the Sioux City Soos. 


THOMAS, ONTARIO The Kiwanians of St. Thomas, 
Ontario are doing a great work in making the 
youngsters of St. Thomas instrumental music cons- 
cious, and at the same time they are insuring St. 
Thomas of trained band and orchestra musicians for 
years to come. Since September, 1946 the Kiwani- 
ans have been sponsoring a Boys and Girls Band 
for the purpose of giving children of the city good 
basic training in music and in the playing of band 
and orchestra instruments. To date the St. Thomas 
Kiwanians have raised and expended about $9,000 
in the purchase of instruments for the band. The 
instructor, A. C. Robinson of London, Ontario, who 
organized the London Police Boys Band and other 
outstanding juvenile bands of Western Ontario, 
receives a small fee from each child who is accepted 
for enrollment.. The band ranges in size from fifty 
to sixty boys and girls and definite proof of its 
popularity is indicated in the standing list of chil- 
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dren seeking to enroll for training. 

Supervision of the band is under a standing com- 
mittee of the St. Thomas Kiwanis club, of which 
Kiwanian G. E. Disbrowe has been chairman since 
the band was organized. Practices are held weekly 
and at each rehearsal there are always three Ki- 
wanians on duty for supervision. 





Past 


War 


President Francis Johnson of the Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts club presenting a Hammond Organ to Chairman 


e of the Board of Governors of the Walter E. Fernald 


State School, in behalf of the Cambridge Kiwanis club. 


POL 


COL 


K CITY, IOWA The Polk City club recently fur- 
nished complete outfits of clothing for two children 
who lost all their possessions in a fire, thus permit- 
ting them to resume their school work with a loss 
of only a day or two. 


UMBUS, GEORGIA  Kiwanians of Columbus, Geor- 
gia, have presented to the Columbus Public Schools 
all the necessary equipment for the purpose of test- 
ing the hearing of the pupils. Approximately 12,000 
children have been tested in this county by group 
testing. Nine hundred and twenty-nine children 
have been given individual tests and of this num- 
ber, 168 were referred to physicians. All those 
needing, and unable to finance treatment, were ex- 
amined and treated at the expense of the Kiwanis 
club. Hearing aids were furnished those needing 
them, free of cost. 


NORTH FORT WORTH, TEXAS Down in the biggest 


state of the union, things are done in the biggest 
way. It’s a matter of routine for Kiwanians from 
the North Fort Worth club, called the “Flying Ki- 
wanians” by other clubs in the district, to take off 
by air for an interclub meeting several hundred 
miles away. Since the first of the year, these Ki- 
wanians have been making flying trips, partly for 
the good will created for Kiwanians as a whole, 
partly because Texas is a big state with cities 
widely scattered, and partly just for fun. 


HASTINGS, NEBRASKA Approximately 1,000 persons 
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attended the third annual Cub Scout Hobby Show, 
sponsored by the Hastings club. Twenty-four Cub 
dens, with 188 boys, participated with exhibits, and 
thirteen were awarded blue ribbons for outstanding 
displays. The displays consisted of collections and 
projects which the boys had worked on during the 
past year. 


CRESTON, IOWA A lot of work went into the prep- 
aration of the Career Day sponsored by Creston 
Kiwanians. Six weeks before the date set for the 
event, letters were sent to all of the high schools in 
the Creston trade area inviting their seniors to 
attend and asking them to set this date aside on 
their school calendar. As soon.as replies were re- 
ceived indicating that a school was interested in the 
project, a second letter was sent to the principal's 
office giving an outline of the day’s plans and also 
included a questionnaire listing a number of pos- 
sible careers and asking for other suggestions. The 
list of discussion group talks was made up from the 
replies on these questionnaires and in this way the 
Kiwanians were able to give the high school stu- 
dents the information they were most interested 
in obtaining. Career Day was held in Creston High 
School and 317 visiting students representing eight- 
een schools met with the upper classes of Creston 
High to spend the afternoon in studying and dis- 
cussing various vocations. Thirty-six different dis- 
cussion groups were scheduled, half of them met at 
two o'clock and the other half at three. In this way, 
each student was able to attend two meetings of 
his choice. 

To aid the speakers the following points were set 
up: (1) The speaker was advised to divide the 
discussion period into two approximately even parts. 
(2) Plan the first part of the period for developing 
the topic and the second part for discussion. (3) An 
outline on what to cover in a vocational talk was 
furnished each speaker several days in advance 

The total cost of the Career Day activities was 
less than $100, which the Kiwanians feel is a good 
investment in the young people of the community. 


CHISHOLM, MINNESOTA Kiwanians of Chisholm spon- 
sored a concert for a local girl who is studying 
music. As a result $285 was presented to the young 
singer to aid in financing her voice training. 


This haymaker fell short, as two youngsters spar in the 
YMCA gymn circus, held in conjunction with the Santa 
dna, California Kiwanis club’s first hobby show. a fund 
raising project for the benefit of the club’s boy’s camp. 
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More Pay For Councilmen 
Councilmen of sixty-one United States 
cities over 5,000 population received 
pay raises last year, the Internation- 
al City Managers’ Association reports. 
Average councilman’s pay in the 
fourteen cities over 500,000 population 
is now $4,638 a year. 

Highest-paid city councilmen in the 
nation are those of Pittsburgh, who 
receive $8,000 per annum. Pay of 
councilmen in other big cities is Los 
Angeles $7,200; Chicago, Detroit and 
New York $5,000; Cleveland $3,000; 
Milwaukee $2,786; Baltimore $2,750; 
San Francisco $2,400; Boston $2,000; and 
St. Louis $1,800. Though the average 
salary for councilmen in the twenty- 
three cities in the 250,000 to 500,000 
population bracket is $3,430, consider- 
ably below the biggest cities’ average, 
councilmen’s pay in several of the 
secondary cities is definitely in the 
upper brackets, comparatively speak- 
ing. 

Councilmen in hundreds of small 
cities receive no pay at all. Therefore, 
average councilman’s pay for the en- 
tire United States—counting all cities 
over 5,000 population—is only $200 a 
year. 


Unique Portable Schools 


In Seattle it won’t be long until the 
schools are going to the students, as 
well as the students going to school. 
The American Public Works Associa- 
tion reports that Seattle plans to con- 
struct permanent primary schools which 
may be moved, one or more classrooms 
at a time, from one part of the city to 
another, to meet shifting needs. These 
transportable school units were de- 
signed specifically to meet Seattle’s 
classroom crisis caused by the postwar 
baby boom. 

Because of the increased birth rate, 
most Seattle classrooms are crowded 
already, and primary school enroll- 
ment is expected to increase sixty per 
cent by 1954—from 32,000 pupils to 
a high of 52,000. To meet this rapidly 
increasing need, Seattle’s transportable 
schools will also be expandable. Their 
unique design provides for individual 
classrooms, built as separate units, to 
be attached to either side of sectional 
masonry corridors which can be easily 
lengthened or shortened. 


Kids Fight Delinquency 


One of the most effective instruments 
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for dealing with juvenile delinquency 
is the healthy enthusiasm of the 
younger generation itself. This is the 
conclusion of Mattoon, Illinois citizens 
after the city’s Junior Police Force 
helped to reduce juvenile arrests 
ninety-seven per cent in a single year, 
the American Municipal Association re- 
ports. 

Mattoon’s police chief started the 
Junior Police Force program late in 
1946. All youths who apply, age ten 
to sixteen years, are deputized junior 
police and vow to follow these rules: 
Be clean, friendly and courteous; re- 
spect the rights and property of 
others; cooperate with parents and 
teachers; go to church regularly; be 
home by ten p. m. unless accompanied 
by parents. 


Prizes For Discipline 

Two years ago (1946) Chicago public 
school children broke more than a 
quarter of a million dollars worth of 
schoolroom windows. The Board of 
Education offered $22,000 worth of 
books to the schools that had the 
fewest broken windows. Last year the 
number of broken panes dropped fifty 
per cent. The board then decided to 
spend five times as much on awards 
and results so far this year show 
that another drop in number of panes 
broken is a foregone conclusion. 


Four Hundred Cities Fight Rats 
Some 400 cities are now participat- 
ing in the rat-control drive started 
by the U. S. Department of the In- 
terior. Most cities are using red squill, 
a new poison, as the prime weapon 
against rats. Generally it is being 
supplied at cost to home owners and 
landlords. An increasing number of 
cities. are passing rat-control ordinances 
which set standards for rat-proofing 
buildings and require property owners 
to take action. 


Aerial Mapping Saves Money 
Aerial photography is saving cities mil- 
lions of dollars and months of work, 
the American Public Works Associa- 
tion reports. Civilian engineers are 
taking full advantage of improvements 
in aerial map-making developed dur- 
ing the war. Aerial photography of 
cities is being used especially for 
planning superhighways and land use 
studies. 

Cleveland officials claim that aerial 
mapping of that area is saving tax- 


payers $2,000,000. Stereopticon cam- 
eras, taking pictures from an altitude 
of 3,500 feet, reduce ground surveying 
to minimum and produce maps of 
marvelous detail. The Chicago Depart- 
ment of Superhighways is using aerial 
maps extensively in developing a new 
eight - mile, nine-lane thoroughfare 
being built at a cost of $61,000,000. Air 
photographs saved an enormous amount 
of preliminary ground work because 
the expressway slices through the heart 
of the city. 

Use of stereopticon cameras and ad- 
vanced techniques permit determination 
of building heights and terrain con- 
tours with amazing accuracy. Height 
and depth variations as little as two 
feet can be detected. 


Cities Ban Un-Funnies 

Protesting that un-funny funnies are 
no laughing matter, officials in a grow- 
ing number of cities have banned sale 
of comics devoted to murder and 
mayhem. The American Municipal As- 
sociation reports that at least three 
other cities are acting to spruce up the 
kind of comic books offered for sale on 
local newsstands, in addition to Detroit 
where police banned thirty-six “funny” 
books which censors called “corrupting 
the youth.” 

In Indianapolis, mayor’s investiga- 
tors found many comic books in which 
lots of people die violently but few 
which cause readers to die laughing. So 
far, thirty-five publications have been 
banned. 

Meanwhile, Hillsdale, Michigan de- 
cided to blacklist the same comic books 
which had been found objectionable in 
Detroit. Vendors stopped sales of the 
books at police request. Both munici- 
palities acted under Michigan statutes 
relating to “obscene, indecent and im- 
moral literature.” 

Centralia, Washington officials and 
parents would like to take similar ac- 
tion but have not yet found a way since 
the law there permits suppression of 
“lewd and inflammatory” publications 
but not blood-and-thunder stuff. 


Children Plan A Playground 


School children of Valley Forge, Ten- 
nessee recently received first-hand les- 
sons in community planning by design- 
ing their own playground facilities. 
The learn-by-doing approach to plan- 
ning was incorporated in a communi- 
ty-wide study of recreation needs for 
the city of 22,000 population, the As- 
sociation of State Planning and De- 
velopment Agencies reports. 

The youngsters designed everything 
from parking lots to baseball diamonds, 
considering advantages of various land- 
use arrangements, safety factors, and 
maintenance. Eighth grade civic stu- 
dents discussed different kinds of 
planning common in every day life, 
and studied the practical importance 
of planning schools, streets and other 
community facilities to serve future as 
well as present needs. 
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By STANLEY JACOBS 


F THE POET Ralph Waldo Emerson 
iH were around today listening to 
the millions of words spewed by 
professional lecturers, he might feel 
a twinge of regret that he had sold 
his own speeches too cheaply. 

For Emerson in his time spoke for 
a paltry five dollars—and “enough 
oats for my horse,” to quote letters 
he sent to New England towns offer- 
ing his services as a lecturer. Today, 
$1,500 fees for single talks are com- 
monplace for speakers who have 
crashed the headlines enough times 
to gain “name value” so feverishly 
sought by lecture agents. 

The spielers, as the agents call 
their clients, reap an_ estimated 
$5,000,000 in fees each year from 
clubs, schools, trade associations, 
women’s societies, fraternities and 
conventions. Most of this gold is 
snared by speakers booked by 
thirty top-flight lecture bureaus. 














Yes, you can get thoroughly capable luncheon 





speakers without paying fabulous booking fees 


if you know the angles. 


Speakers 
who are 


COO, 
lor nothing 


Kingpin of the bureau managers 
is W. Colston Leigh of New York 
City, who easily controls forty-five 
per cent of the lucrative lecture in- 
dustry. So potent and profitable is 
Leigh’s expert management that 
speakers fall on their knees to in- 
duce him to represent them at whop- 
ping commission rates. 

Eleanor Roosevelt spends one 
month a year touring the country for 
Leigh. But this czar of the bookers 
discards forty per cent of his stable 
of speakers each year in order to 
take on new names with a fresh lure 
for the American public. 

Although some Leigh clients get 
from $500 to $1,500 for a one hour. 
talk, the majority of his speakers— 
like those of other agents—have $100 
to $200 price tags. 

Club program chairmen wail: “It’s 
one of the world’s toughest jobs to 
get a competent speaker, or one 


with a ‘name,’ to make a talk for a 
modest fee or for no money at all!” 

Maybe, but there are ways for 
clubs to get around the high prices 
charged by the professional bookers. 
You may not afford Quentin Rey- 
nolds for $1,000, but you can obtain 
speakers with significant messages 
at slight cost if you know where to 
seek them! 

One of the best sources of inex- 
pensive but hard-hitting speakers 
are the adult education offices in 
many major cities. In Chicago, for 
example, the Adult Education Coun- 
cil under the direction of Ralph 
McCallister serves several hundred 
communities in nearby states with 
excellent speakers who receive fees 
ranging from $25 to $75. 

“If program chairmen would plan 
their meetings farther in advance, 
we could provide speakers at little 
cost,” says this veteran booker. 

“But travel expenses are abnor- 
mally high today. It costs too much 
for one club to get a speaker to 
make a trip of several hundred miles 
for a single address. This cost, which 
can run as high as $150, can be pared 
down tremendously through several 
methods.” 

The economical thing, he stresses, 
is to book speakers who are on tours 
so that there are no lay-overs and 
no doubling back, requiring addi- 
tional train and plane money. If 
clubs give a choice of open dates 
and indicate the type of speakers 
desired, non-profit bureaus such as 
McCallister’s have a better chance 
to provide good speakers at low 
costs. 

Another money-saving technique 
is for your club to offer a speaker’s 
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services to a local school or college. 
In this way, both your club and the 
school would share the speaker’s fee 
and travel expense, thus cutting 
down your cost as much as fifty per 
cent. 

McCallister has a more diversified 
roster of speakers than many com- 
mercial bureaus boast. Among them 
are sociologists, educators, inter- 
national lawyers, foreign relations 
experts, newspaper editors, United 
Nations officials, clergymen, musi- 
cians, economists and artists. 

Everybody is interested in his 
health and how to preserve it. By 
approaching your local or state 
medical society, you may get at no 
cost an authority on medical eco- 
nomics, public health. new surgical 
advances and other subjects. Indeed, 
the Illinois Medical Society and 
others maintain their own free 
speakers’ bureaus for clubs, schools, 
and other lay audiences. 

Do you understand the United 
Nations set-up, its program, hopes 
and future? Few of us do. But clubs 
in eastern states may get their inter- 
national information straight from 
the feed-bag by getting a qualified 
United Nations speaker from the 
American Lecture Bureau, Willkie 
Memorial Building, New York City. 

This bureau, which handles United 
Nations bookings on a_ non-profit 
basis, is eager to provide experts on 
atomic energy, peace treaties, dis- 
placed persons and virtually any 
other subject bearing upon world 
peace. In most instances, if you can 
effect a tie-up with a high school or 
church for a visiting UN speaker, 
the cost to your club will be quite 
small. 

But before you groan in dismay 
over your program, ask yourself: 

“Have we exhausted all local tal- 
ent before seeking speakers else- 
where?” 
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An Ohio club, lacking money for 
outside speakers, asked a local F.B.I. 
official to speak on modern crime 
detection methods. This program 
was followed up by talks on finger- 
printing, civil service examinations, 
the jury system and other subjects 
by law enforcement officials. 

So fascinated did the club mem- 
bers become that a “law and order 
committee” was created. Now it 
reports regularly on new advances 
in crime detection and prevention. 
The entire speaking program and 
the new project hasn’t cost the club 
a penny. 

A Missouri club asked the super- 
intendent of schools to talk on any 
subject he wished. He chose: “Are 
you helping or hindering your 
child’s education?” 

In a hard-hitting, forty minute 
talk, he told the business and pro- 
fessional men how they could im- 
prove their children’s school work by 
give-and-take discussions in the 
home. Such discussions covered 
civics, history, American literature, 
economics, and other subjects. En- 
thusiastic, the club designated a 
“better parents’ committee” which 
has brought an imposing array of 
educators, Parent-Teacher officials, 
athletic coaches, and student coun- 
cil officers to address the members 
periodically. The entire series of 
talks was arranged at no cost to the 
club. As the president commented: 
“We couldn't have had a more 
stimulating series if our program 
chairman had had a $2,000 budget!” 

Yes, it’s nice to book speakers who 
have national fame, but sometimes 
even these costly headliners are dull 
and uninteresting. In Arkansas, one 
service club—purely as a gag—in- 
vited the secretary of a _ rabbit 
breeders association to make a 
speech. They expected the worst. 

To their amazement, the speaker 





had charm, knowledge, and a fund 
of human interest stories together 
with moving pictures and exhibits 
in the rabbit field. As a result of his 
talk, four club members took up 
rabbit breeding as a hobby and the 
club program chairman since then 
has capitalized on home-grown tal- 


‘ent which doesn’t cost a dime. 


For a lively series of free pro- 
grams, which will stimulate your 
members and get newspaper space, 
inject something of the Town Hall 
spirit into your programs. 

A California club invited a sheriff 
who favored capital punishment and 
a clergyman who opposed it to air 
their views in thirty minutes. After- 
ward, fifteen minutes of questioning 
from the floor gave all members a 
feeling of participation in the de- 
bate. Such debates featuring local 
personalities cost your club nothing, 
yet they contribute mightily to 
strengthening the American way of 
open discussion on any subject. 

In 1867, Charles Dickens bagged 
$228.000 (no income taxes then!) for 
an American lecture tour. This was 
the all-time record in the lecture 
trade. Today’s lecturers couldn't 
hope to make money like that, 
although Prince William of Sweden 
netted $7,000 for a single address in 
Minneapolis back in 1927. Several 
days later, he gave the same talk in 
Chicago at the bargain rate of $5,000. 

Such high finance won’t bother us 
for the simple reason that the serv- 
ice clubs seldom pay even $75 or 
$100 for a talk. Most clubs, paying 
minuscule fees or none at all, never- 
theless manage to maintain their 
status as the No. 1 sounding boards 
of American democracy. 

The superintendent of nurses at 
an important hospital is a good bet 
for your program chairman. So are 
your newspaper editor, fire chief, 
athletic coach, insurance claim ad- 
juster, welfare worker, airport man- 
ager and others who have unusual, 
interesting occupations. 

Above all, don’t forget the hobby- 
ists in your search for free program 
talent. A Mississippi man whose 
hobby is graphology is in constant 
demand for his talks on handwrit- 
ing. He tells how he has aided police, 
lawyers, judges and banks unravel 
knotty cases. Like many hobbyists, 
he is glad to talk free and welcomes 
a respectful hearing from his fellow 
townsmen. 

The booking agents won't love 
you if you follow this advice, but 
your club treasury and fellow mem- 
bers will profit from speakers who 
don’t wear price tags! THE END 
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Q. Is it possible for a member to 
have gained attendance credit for a 
meeting missed on June 8 by reason 
of his attendance at the meeting of 
another club on May 25? 


A No Any meeting in June which 
is missed must be made up either in 
the month of June or in the first six 
days of July The official attendance 
rules read “Credit for attendance shall 
be granted to a member . when he 
is actually present at a regular weekly 
meeting ...of some other Kiwanis 
club any day during the calendar month 
in which the absence occurs; or within 
six days immediately following the 
close of that month” 


Q. Should the 
sponsible for writing 
letin? 


secretary be _ re- 
the club bul- 


A. This is a matter for your Board 
of Directors to decide. A poll taken at 
the Club Secretaries’ Conference held 
in connection with the International 
Convention in Los Angeles this June 


showed that fifty per cent of the clubs 
represented charged the secretary with 
this duty Other plans that were re- 
ported included the appointment of a 
bulletin committee by the club presi- 


dent, and the election of a_ bulletin 
editor by the Board of Directors. 


Q. We have never enforced Article 
V of the Standard Form for Club By- 
laws and have reason to believe that 
we would lose half of our membership 
if we did. What do you suggest? 


A. The provisions of your club by- 
laws should be enforced at all times. 
Such provisions as Article V represent 
rules of conduct that have been de- 
veloped over the years through ex- 
perience and application, and have been 
found necessary to maintain the high 
standard of operation for which Kiwan- 
is is known. Whenever a club becomes 
lax in the enforcement of such provi- 
sions it is headed for difficulties. 

A club that operates at top efficiency 
by maintaining a well-rounded activ- 


ity program within the community, 
offers excellent weekly meeting pro- 
grams to the members, looks after the 
comfort and interests of the members 
at the weekly club meetings, is on 
sound ground when enforcing the by- 
laws to the letter. A club that is lax 
when it comes to proper committee 
functioning, and has long, drawn-out 
uninteresting meetings, finds it diffi- 
cult to enforce the bylaws without los- 
ing many of its members. 

It is suggested that your Board of 
Directors carefully appraise the oper- 
ating efficiency of the club and take 
whatever action is necessary in view 
of the above explanation. 


Q. Is an honorary member eligible 
to hold office in a Kiwanis club? 


A. No. Article VI, Section 2, of the 
Standard Form for Club Bylaws re- 
quires that all officers of a club shall 
be active or privileged members. 


Q. If a member's resignation is 
accepted by the club, is that individ- 
ual entitled to a refund on his mem- 
bership fee? 


A. No. The payment of a mem- 
bership fee is an evidence of good 
faith on the part of a prospective 
member and is relied the 
club in accepting a new member. 

Article V, Section 4 of the bylaws 


upon by 











Write, Telegraph, or Telephone 


¥ 00.000 COPIES IN THE FIRST SIX MONTHS!" 


Congratulations To More Than Eight 
Hundred Participating Clubs 


JOIN THE “IT’S FUN TO LIVE IN AMERICA” CAMPAIGN NOW, 
ONLY SIX MORE ISSUES. 


HERE’S THE PLAN AND THE PRICE: 


PLAN 


Urge all of your members to utilize the 
“IT’S FUN TO LIVE IN AMERICA” 
folders each month as inserts with 
pay-roll envelopes, statements, and 
other correspondence. 

Distribute these pamphlets monthly to 
schools, churches, theaters, and all 
other large gatherings in your city. 
"SELL’’ your local industries on the 
idea of distributing these pamphlets to 
their employees. 

After taking orders from your mem- 
bers, and outside organizations, ask 
your secretary to send an order for the 
total amount to the General Office. 


520 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE — 





RTWANTS ENTERNATIONAL 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS — 


PRICE 


This is a non-profit campaign. Cost 
price is based on our original monthly 
printing order. 

ORDERS MUST BE FOR ONE THOU- 
SAND OR MORE, IN ROUND THOU- 
SAND LOTS. The cost of these attrac- 
tive two-color folders is $3.92 per 
thousand plus postage. 

Remember, there are six more issues 
to be shipped, one each month until 
the end of the year. PAMPHLET NO. 
7 IS BEING SHIPPED NOW. Place 
your order for a regular shipment 
beginning with No. 7. You will be 
billed at the above price following 
each monthly shipment. 


WHITEHALL 7478 
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states ‘“‘Any person whose member- 
ship in this club has been terminated 
in any manner shall forfeit all in- 
terest in any funds or other property 
belonging to the club... ” 

Q. We are considering a plan 
which would require the club to fre- 
quently change the time and place of 
our regular meeting. Would this be 
wise? 


A. It is considered unwise to 
change the place and time of club 
meetings if this can possibly be 
avoided. Most men schedule their 
time and the Kiwanis meeting is 
given a definite spot. Changes dis- 
rupt almost every schedule. If you 
adopt this plan, there is danger that 
individual members will miss an in- 
creasing number of meetings and 
will soon lose interest. 


THAT OTHER RUSSIAN 
JOKE ABOUT US 
(From page 35) 


This country of better machines, 
of more food, and of the dollar is 
also the world’s foremost country of 
freedom. The Russians like to tell 
how in Berlin two soldiers, an Amer- 
ican and a Russian, have met to 
argue about freedom. 

“We have real freedom in Amer- 
ica which you lack in the Soviet 
Union,” says the Yank. “Let me 
give you an example. I can get a 
furlough, return to the States, travel 
to Washington, visit the White House 
and tell Truman face to face just 
what I think of Truman! Imagine 
that! Can you do the same in Rus- 
sia? Of course not!” 

“Of course yes!” protests the So- 
viet soldier. “I, too, can get a fur- 
lough, return to Russia, travel to 
Moscow, visit the Kremlin and tell 
Stalin face to face just what I think 
of Truman!” 

The telling of such stories in the 
Soviet Union is state treason. The 
least that such bold whisperers get 
for their funny bone when caught is 
a term in a concentration camp. 
There is even a special name for 
this category of prisoners, many of 
whom never survive: they are called 
“the anecdotists” (anekdotchiki). 

But as they perish others coin and 
spread new tales of the same kind, 
of the same indomitable spirit of 
scepticism and resistance to the 
Kremlin view of America among 
other matters. We should ever re- 
member this unofficial school of 
Russian thought and humor on the 
subject of Uncle Sam as we see and 
read the Kremlin’s distortion of our 
way and intentions. THE END 
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mailing to any 
point in the USA 


Kiwanian Wm. H. Pattison, 7240 CANADIAN CHEESE 
Wisconsin Ave., Washington 14, OLD CHEDDAR 
Patent Office. | Remember it at Los Angeles? 
for CHAIN REACTION 
advertise in | 5 Ib 
: | 21 BRIDGE ST. E. vans 
The KIWANIS Magazine | 8®Ltevitte, onrarto 
Thorough college preparation, can mail it to you in 
Emphasis on physical, intelleciual, | _ 
ULVER moral stamina, Understanding guid- | 5 lb. lots. 
ance. Leadership training. Excep- | 
tional facilities. Senior ROTC | oe 


D. C. Practice U.S. Courts and | | 
to your sales story KIWANIAN : $ 89 
: DICK KUNTZE | —" per 
\ 
aimee ( plus $1.00 for 
MILITARY ACADEMY Units. All sports. Catalog. 


OB WAKE MaLinaUcKEE 870 Pershing Ave., Culver, Ind. | 
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There’s Only ONE Activity That: 
* FINANCES YOUR ENTIRE CIVIC PROGRAM 
* BOOSTS MEMBERS’ INTEREST AND MORALE 


* OBTAINS FAVORABLE CLUB PUBLICITY 
* INTERESTS POTENTIAL NEW MEMBERS 


AN AMATEUR TALENT 


MINSTREL—MUSICAL REVUE 


IS THAT ONE ACTIVITY 
WITH OUR 


Professional Directors, Costumes 
Scenery — Music — Skits 
Publicity & Promotion Plans 
* Your Net Profits Are Greater 
* Rehearsals Are Fun — Mem- 
bers Enjoy Participating 
* Attention Is Focused on Your 

Civic Work 


* Participation Attracts New 


Members ome mowed a net profit of $8500 on this our 
a Raleigh, N. C. Kiwanis Club 





“You Benefit From Our Experience 
in Over 15,000 Productions” 


WRITE NOW! 


Gor Gree Details 
We Are Now Booking Fall Dates 


‘““—-marked our 17th production and the consensus 
is it was the best’’ 


Chicago Heights, Ill Kiwanis Club 

“Our club 1s overjoyed ac the results obtained’ 
Parma, Ohio Kiwanis Club 

*“—the show netted us a nice sum for our ac- 
tivities Alexandria, La. Kiwanis Club 











EST. 1903 


ohn B. Rogers Producing @ 








FOSTORIA, OHIO 
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RINGSIDE AT BIKINI disappeared either into that curtain 
or behind it and was gone forever. 
Then nature, on the wings of a gentle 
away and under the water would of the lagoon a pure white gaseous Pacific breeze, edged this curtain 
have disarmed itself automatically watery substance which soon as- aside. It was a tedious process. When 
and he could not subsequently have sumed the shape of a diadem with ultimately had cleared the target 
made that bomb explode had he beautiful spikes all around the top. ar.ay we could see for the first time 
tried to with all his might. It was a half mile high and 2,500 feet 4). ‘damage done. The battleship 
According to the scientists, each across the bottom. All at once the 4+kansas was gone forever, an LST 
time the bomb exploded at Bikini top gave way and into Heaven shot and an oil barge were sunk. And, 
the force it released was the equiva- a column of water 2,100 feet across. the LSM boat. om which the bomb 
lent of a 20,000 ton TNT bomb. I _ It went into the air 8,400 feet in two ; = I a ae dea 
can’t comprehend it. I can only say minutes and thirty seconds and on up oe engin, Ste ged Sa bigs 
t. Look at those three dimensions: to a maximum height of two miles mel] of it. 4 é 
a thousand times brighter than sun- where it spread out like a giant Suppose instead of using only one 


light; ten thousand times-hotter than toadstool, 16,000 feet across the top. pomb at Bikini. thev used twentv- 


+ 


the most intense sun’s heat man ever There it hung, white water. All at gv. or as some sav is feasible. fifty 
4 * a. . oc . ca. + 


(From page 21) 


has experienced; releasing an energy once the vessel on which we Were each time. Don’t you see what this 
or force the equivalent of a 20,000 riding, a 15,000-ton ship, was shaken }omb can do some day? Some day 
c . _ Cc . - c 


ton TNT bomb twice terrifically, as if a dog might they'll propel the atomic bomb by 
Those things are horrifying, as you grab a cat by the back of the neck. jeans of guided missiles that travel 
o— 2 pe - if dp abaya om = don’t — oan we were at the nahn of 5.000 miles an hour and 
are bad what do you think of this? miles from the explosion and be- ewe Be, =e +f 249, 
The scientists said that the theoreti- tween us and it w a Bikini ave oe Cee 
: too late. 
cal efficiency of the bombs at Bikini Then between us and this spout of I am not a preacher nor the son 
was only one-tenth of one per cent. water, up near the spout, there be- of 4 preacher I’m just a plain sities 
lf a thing that’s only one-tenth of gan to rise a white curtain of spray. j.oots newspaper putea - father em 
one per cent efficient can produce It rose until it was three times taller} usband aacs a eee ee of all 
dimensions like those three, I ask than the tallest mast of any of the er ees From what I’ve lie heard 
you, what do you think they will do eighty-seven target ships. The cur- fom tikes ecinutiate excl eae have 


some day when they have reached _ tain was five miles wide and it hung ate: éaavictions. whieh I will. not 
the ordinary efficiency gained there for twelve to fifteen minutes yoive That is this—there is onl 
through scientific development? and did not budge. In the meantime = gne ee tinal eae" aa’ 

This thing exploded, and what did this terrific spout, estimated by the Sail He ia uiiniinl ain -abeanele 
we see seven to nine miles in front scientists to be 2,000,000 tons of pomb. pyar that fa is one 
of us? There arose from the surface water, kept falling, falling and finally oq And that word is the word 





that was made eternally immortal 





aaa by the most dynamic figure that eve 
IT's A Gre CONVENTION ON THE : Great Lahes| trod the face of this earth. I mean 
the Man of Nazareth and the word, 


HOLD YOUR NEXT aes “arr ngacdtmnlaghangesng 


, of course, so far as the rela- 


| | tionship between nations is con- 
| | cerned peace depends on diplomacy. 


Let me tell you one thing else in 


UL | | the vale of possibility, and if it turns 


F LOATI N C HOTE I out to be so it will be the greatest 

boon mankind ever knew. This bomb 
\ is so horrible in its potentialities for 
ie bloodshed, murder and virtual de- 


struction of man that nations, if they 


possess any sanity whatsoever, will 
refrain from war. If they are sane as 
you and I and our glorious countries 
of the United States and Canada 
understand the word to’ mean, they 
will abstain and if they do we'll have 
peace. And if peace comes about 
due to this atomic bomb, this weapon 
will turn out to be a blessing in dis- 
Sie Sk ber Geach... guise because it will then be the very 
eS rooms, meals, entertainment, meet- instrument which will restore the 
| halls, recreational facilities all included. §=§§ = man of Galilee to the rightful place 
| | he ought to occupy in the hearts of 
y While aboard ship, you know = | en and women the whole world 
over and we'd then all be a lot bet- 
ter off. 

I say that the problem which faces, 
baffles, confuses and confounds this 
world is not how to control the 
NAVIGATION COMPANY 4 | atomic bomb but is this—how to 
6, MICHIGAN « + WOODWARD 5-0700 | control the impulses of men. THE END 
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Whether for ‘48 or ‘49, 
plan for your convention | 
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From a Friend and Critic 

One of my keenest delights as a 
member of Kiwanis is reading The 
Kiwanis Magazine each month, which 
I do from cover to cover. It probably 
goes without saying that I read it criti- 
cally. In the July issue I am interested 
in various statements and implications 
in the article entitled “The Forgotten 
Shrine” by Herbert Moore. As I read 
the article I understand that Mr. Moore 
is writing about Thomas Jefferson and 
his part in the drafting of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. However, the 
material at the top of page 8 says that 
a hamburger stand marks the site of 
the Constitution’s birth. And on page 
9 under the photograph there is a 
statement that our Constitution was 
written on this site. I wonder if there 
hasn’t been a confusion in the mind of 
somebody between the Declaration of 
Independence and the United States 
Constitution. 

In the article itself I note in the third 
column on page 8 that Jefferson was 
aided by John Quincy Adams and Ben- 
jamin Franklin. This, obviously, must 
be a slip of the pen or typewriter be- 
cause John Quincy Adams was born 
in 1767. While he was a most precocious 
child I doubt if at such a tender age 
he could have been of much assistance 
to Jefferson in writing the Declaration 
of Independence. No doubt, the author 
had reference to John Adams, the 
father of John Quincy Adams. 

LEON O. SMITH, PRESIDENT 
Krwants Crus or NortH Omana, Nes. 


Kiwanian Smith is correct on both 
counts in the historical story —the 
author inadvertently added the middle 
name Quincy where it didn’t belong 
and our editors overlooked it. The er- 
roneous references to the Constitution 
were not the fault of the author, but of 
our editors —The Editors. 


Church and State 

In his column on “Church and State” 
in the July issue of The Kiwanis Maga- 
zine, Samuel Pettengill gives evidence 
that he, like too many others in this 
country, has not thought through all 
aspects of the question. To begin with, 
any and everybody’s child must go to 
the public schools. To compare these 
schools with the United States Mili- 
tary Academy, the Army and Navy, 
and the houses of the Congress is ridic- 
ulous. And to confuse opening prayers 
in meetings, chaplain’s services, and 
attendance in a church of one’s choice 
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with classes in religious instruction is 
a similar brand of careless thinking. 


Suppose Mr. Pettengill happened to 
be a Catholic or a Jew in a predomi- 
nantly Protestant community. Would he 
like to have his child be given religious 
classes in the public school taught from 
a Protestant Christian slant—or vice 
versa? “Oh,” the answer comes back, 
‘these classes are not compulsory. The 
parent may decline to have his child 
attend them.” Quite right. I happen 
to know of the case of a little girl 
whose parents, belonging to a minority 
group (and remember that what is a 
minority group in one community 
might be the majority group in an- 
other) in their particular community, 
do not wish her to hear religious teach- 
ings of another faith. When it is time 
for the religious class that child must 
leave her school room and stand out in 
the hall as though she were being 
punished for something. What kind of 
psychological development for the child, 
or for that matter for her classmates, 
can result from such a procedure? 


The elapsed time method used in | 


some cities is also objectionable. Then 
all the children leave the class and 
suddenly become different from each 
other: Sarah goes to the synagogue, 
Pat to the cathedral, Johnny runs down 
to the Methodist or Baptist church, 


Henry somewhere else — emphasizing | 


differences in a day when we sorely 
need more brotherhood and unity with- 
in the human species. There is too 
much stress on petty denominational 
differences on Sundays. Let’s keep it 
out of the child’s everyday life. 

Did Mr. Pettengill think of these 
things, or was he like so many others 
when asked whether they thought there 
should be religious instruction in the 
public schools? “Why of course— who 
could object to a respectable thing like 
that?” The minority groups object. And 
the majority group should have an ob- 
jection, too The majority usually op- 
poses federal aid to schools conducted 
by special religious groups, perhaps one 
of the minority groups in a particular 
community. Did it ever occur to that 
same majority group that if they move 
into the public schools with religious 
instruction they have weakened their 
arguing position when the question of 
federal aid for others arises again? 

Thomas Jefferson was wise in advo- 
cating a complete separation of the 
church and state, and in my opinion 
the decision of the Supreme Court was 
equally wise. 

W. S. Miniter, Krwantan 
ASHLAND, VIRGINIA 
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Club Gongs Are Back ae 


Regular Gongs !0''x 6"' with Club Emblem, 


Gavel and Cover, now $16 6.50 
Junior Gongs 7''x5"', with club emblem, gavel 
and cover complete. NOW April | $8.50 
Engraving extra. No. 106 Catalogue with many 
new items now ready 


**Old Glory’’ Manufacturing Co. 
165 W. Harrison St. Chicago 5, Ill. Wabash 2070 
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idea may make or save you 
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bill you later, Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 

NEW BUSINESS 

DFVELOPMENTS 
212 Fifth Ave., New York 10 

New York 


BROKEN JEWELRY WANTED 


All kinds. Highest cash prices paid for rings, 
jewelry, spectacles, gold teeth, diamonds, 
broken and usable watches, etc. Cash 
mailed promptly. Write for FREE SHIPPING 
container. Lowe’s, Dept. K, Holland Bldg., 
St. Louis, Missouri 


B. Lowe, Dept.K Holland Bldg. St. Louis, Mo. 


‘SUNRAY PARK] 
HCALTH RESORT 


FOR REST, CONVALESCENCE 


AND CHRONIC CASES. 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET 
125 S.W. 30%” COURT 








































A COMMUNITY SERVICE 


Utilize your funds wisely. A Naden Electric 
Scoreboard for your High School football field. 
Write for complete information on the Naden 
Service Club Plan. Details are available. 


NADEN & SONS 
WEBSTER CITY, IOWA 











SALES MANAGER WANTED 


We manufacture wet mops, both deck and mop- 
heads, several qualities dust mops, dish mops, and 
will re-enter broom manufacturing field soon. Pres- 
ent average annual volume near half million. If 
you think you can double it, write us about yourself. 


ZEPHYR MFG. CO. 


Sedalia, Mo. 
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MEETING OF THE International 


/ Board of Trustees was held at Los 
Angeles, California, June 5-6, 1948. 

A four-point membership stabiliza- 
tion plan to be prepared and promoted 
by related International committees 
was approved and referred to the com- 
mittees comterned for action. 

Districts were urged to hold a train- 
ing conference of Accredited Repre- 
sentatives at district conventions, and 
the Board Committee on Field Service 
will be requested to prepare a sug- 
gested outline of procedure. 

The Board Committee on Organiza- 
tion Structure was authorized to ar- 
range a conference during the conven- 
tion with delegates from the three 
Hawaiian clubs to perfect arrange- 
ments for the appointment of a 
lieutenant governor to service this 
territory as a special division of Ki- 
wanis International until additional 
clubs warrant district affiliation. 

Victor C. Diehm, Chairman of the 
International Committee on Conven- 
tion Program, appeared before the 
Board and discussed the convention 
program and the plans for seating on 





the stage at the various sessions. 

The Board Committee on Laws and 
Regulations was instructed to study 
the present emblem agreement and 
recommend to the Board at their next 
meeting any essential changes in policy 
for protection in the use of the em- 
blem. 

A previously proposed “Standard 
Form for Club Bylaws for Circle K 
Clubs” was approved. A brochure on 
Circle K Club building and policy was 
submitted for study and will be acted 
upon later. 

Progress Reports of the following 
Committees were accepted: 

Achievement Reports, Agriculture, 
Attendance, Boys and Girls Work, 
Business Standards, Classification and 
Membership, Inter-Club Relations, Ki- 
wanis Education, Laws and Regula- 
tions, Music, Public Affairs for Canada, 
Public Affairs for the United States, 
Public Relations, Support of Churches 
in Their Spiritual Aims, Underprivi- 
leged Child, Vocational Guidance, Club 
Programs, Extension for Canada, Ex- 
tension for United States, Kiwanis 
Youth Organizations. THE END 





CONVENTION SETS NEW 
RECORD 
(From page 10) 


drama, based on the founding of 
California. 

Some 40,000 boys and girls were 
the guests of Kiwanis at the “Main 
Feature Entertainment” Wednesday 
evening at Los Angeles Memorial 
Coliseum. One hundred participat- 
ing welfare agencies made arrange- 
ments for the attendance of several 
thousand underprivileged young- 
including hard-of-hearing, 
crippled, and blind. There were 
eighteen bands and drum and bugle 
corps, led by 200 drum majorettes. 

Well over 5,000 persons were 
present for the grand finale session 
Thursday morning. This is unusual 
in convention annals, inasmuch as 
many delegates have been compelled 
to leave early on the closing day in 
the past. Wayne Guthrie, assistant 
managing editor of The Indianapolis 
News, gave his famous description 
of the atom bomb tests at Bikini. 
In a fighting address, the famous 
Cecil B. deMille discussed “Citizen- 
ship Responsibility” and urged Ki- 
wanians to mold sound public opin- 


sters, 
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ion in behalf of democracy. 

The traditional installation of of- 
ficers, with J. Belmont Mosser, of 
St. Marys, Pennsylvania, accepting 
the gavel from retiring International 
President Charles W. Armstrong 
was an unrehearsed pageant that bid 
farewell to a passing administration 
and extended greetings to a new. 
Immediate Past President Hamilton 
Holt introduced the new Interna- 
tional Officers and outlined their 
responsibilities to the organization 
in the year ahead. 

President Mosser, in a brief in- 
augural address, promised to carry 
out the Objects and Objectives of 
Kiwanis International to the best of 
his ability during the next twelve 
months. 

It was a great convention and a 
major share of the credit must go to 
the Los Angeles committee that 
mapped the arrangements. Horace 
Greeley really said something when 
he told of the possibilities of the 
West. The day will dawn when Ki- 
wanis International again will visit 
California. But for the next year we 
will be planning to go east—Atlantic 
City is the place decided upon and 
the dates June 19-23. THE END 





NATIONAL ISSUES 
CHALLENGE KIWANIS 


(From page 11) 


indeed it will ever come. In the 
meantime for our protection, dis- 
gusting though the thought may be, 
we simply have to carry a gun. 

What of Communism? Again there 
are those who feel that this is no 
threat. How can anyone fail to see 
all about us the indisputable evi- 
dence that a determined effort is 
being made to communize us and 
with a considerable degree of suc- 
cess? Is it not an amazing thing to 
see men running for high public 
office who stand before an American 
audience and say that America is the 
aggressor nation, that America is 
being dragged into another war by 
the capitalistic system, that we 
should be kind to Russia, that the 
Russian people mean us no harm? 
What a marvelous thing freedom of 
speech is! 

I say to you, gentlemen, that Com- 
munism is a real threat and that 
you as Kiwanians and good citizens 
must fight it as you would fight a 
rabid animal which invaded your 
homes and threatened the lives of 
your wives and children. 

In my beloved Southland we have 
an expression, “Don’t forget your 
raisin’.” That expression is now, I 
think, apropos. Kiwanis must never 
forget the things which have brought 
us to the front. And these are the 
fine services we have for thirty- 
three years been giving to our coun- 
tries. I am thinking, of course, of 
your sponsorship of Boy Scouts and 
Boys’ Clubs, Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. 
C. A., support of churches, the check 
you gave to the county library, and 
many, many more activities in which 
you have played a part. 

But, my friends, this is not the 
heart of Kiwanis. Our organization 
has grown in the past and will con- 
tinue to grow in the future in direct 
ratio to the amount of personal serv- 
ice which you and I render as indi- 
viduals through our respective clubs. 
Does a brother need a helping hand? 
Is there a widow who is having a 
struggle, not only to care for her 
family but possibly at the same time 
worrying over a potential delin- 
quent? Does a boy need a job? 
Does another lad need a buddy? Can 
you recall when in years gone by a 
sweet little golden-haired girl came 
running down the front walk to 
meet you? Fred Jones, Kiwanian, 
had that experience and then went 
on out of thankfulness to a kind 
Providence to do much for other less 
fortunate children. THE END 
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OUR WANING RURAL VIGOR 
(From page 29) 


der the sponsorship of the American 
Friends Service Committee. Each is 
laid out on a long-term financing 
plan enabling the homesteaders to 
acquire two acre living plots for 
rural living. While working in pay- 
roll jobs the homesteader, with the 
help of his family, manages gardens, 
small fruits, poultry and other pro- 
duction for home consumption. The 
Penn Craft project also has a 100- 
acre cooperative farm, a cooperative 
store, and a small textile mill. The 
farm and the mill are “cushions” to 
provide helpful experience in agri- 
culture and management of a plant, 
and a reserve of work when and if 
needed by the payroll people. An- 
other rural-home community for 
industrial people is being developed 
near Hamilton, Ohio. 

At Tupelo, Mississippi, a seven- 
county rural development program 
has been organized by farmers and 
business men. This program, now in 
its second year, has attracted wide 
attention and is being adopted by a 
dozen or more other communities in 
Mississippi and neighboring states. 
The Tupelo plan aims to diversify 








the rural economy and increase farm 
earnings. Dairying, vegetables, fruits 
and poultry have been added to the 
old one-crop cotton farming. Local 
industry is being promoted to make 
jobs for surplus labor. One result 
is a poultry packing plant which 
ships a trademarked product to spe- 
cialty markets all over the South, 
and exports to South America. Some 


| Anniversary Clubs 


Newark, Ohio .. ..Sept. 4 
Wheeling, W. Va. _ Sept. 24 


D1), Anniversary Clubs 





Covington, Va. ...... Sept. 4 
Northern Cambria 

Comte, Fee ....... Sept. 6 
Woodbury, N. J. ..... Sept. 6 
ee Sept. 11 


.Sept. 11 
Sept. 15 


Jacksonville, Texas 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla.. 


Omar, Al® ........% Sept. 15 
Creston, Iowa ....... Sept. 19 
Titusville, Fla. ...... Sept. 25 
Gainesville, Fla. ..... Sept. 26 
Albion, Nebr. ....... Sept. 27 
Hot Springs, oD... .Semt.: 2 


is not enough....! 


eighty-five small farmers who had 
not grown poultry before, are now 
producing broilers exclusively for 
this plant. Each grower maintains 
about 2,000 the year around. 

To assure sweet potato and berry 
growers a good market Tupelo has 
started a marketing company. Other 
projects will be added as fast as 
they can be developed. This is a 
long-range program, intending to 
keep the community economy 
abreast of changing conditions. 

The Kiwanis Club of Tupelo is one 
of the civic groups backing this 
project. 

In the next twenty-five years 
there will be from twenty to twenty- 
five million more people in the 
United States. The agricultural 
economists estimate that present 
production capacity will take care of 
all of them, without very much in- 
crease in the present farm acreage. 
Therefore it appears that the addi- 
tional wage earners coming along 
will have to find jobs in industry. 
If they are saved from being crowded 
into the already too-large industrial 
centers, projects like these described 
will have to make the “new living 
to take care of the 
THE END 


environments” 
new population growth. 


ft Tan, are we setting records! We've made more machines—made 


more money for clubs—and made more people mad! It isn’t our 
customers who are griping, but those who want to be customers 
and can’t. Even our incoming mail has set a record—but for every 
letter of praise from a client there are two complaints 

from those on the waiting list. 


In the short time since we were able to get back into production 
after the war, we have manufactured and placed 88,900 gumball 
machines. Even that hasn't been anywhere near enough. We'll have 
to make them a lot faster before we'll be able to supply all the 
clubs who want them. Then we'll have to keep up that production to 
supply additional machines to those who have them 
but are begging for more. 


We are increasing production of machines and of gumballs and 
are constantly adding to our field staff. We regret our inability to 
fill all orders immediately, but will be pleased to discuss our 
plan with you. 


WRITE o- FORD GUM & MACHINE CO., Inc. 


AUGUST, 1948 e 


LOCKPORT, N, Y. 
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We will be pleased to furnish de- 
tails of how our specialized services 
develop and maintain hospital and 
medical center projects for effective 
service on a sound economic basis. 
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HOSPITAL CONSULTANTS 
INCORPORATED 


A DIVISION SERVING HOSPITALS 


Executive Offices 
‘3° North Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO 11 SUperior 3844 

















TENSION ENVELOPE Corp. 


FACTORIES 
New York @ St. Lovis 


Minneapolis ¢ Des Moines ¢ Kansas City 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES 
Chicago © Indionapolis ¢ Nashville 
Miami'e New Orleans ¢ Houston @ Dallas 
Tulsa @ Lincoln @ And over thirty other cities 


Selling Direct ta Aser 


We specialize in the de- 
sign ond manufacture of 
every type of solid bronze 
tablet — Honor Rolls, 
Memorials, Testimonials, 
Awards, Building Signs, 
etc. You will be pleased 
at our surprisingly low 
prices. Write for illustra- 
ted catalogue. 












“Bronze Tablet Heedquarters” 


UNITED STATES BRONZE sicn co., inc. 


Dept. K, 570 Broadway, New York 12, N. Y. 






























YOU AND PSYCHIATRY. By Dr. Wil- 
liam C. Menninger and Munro Leaf. 
175 Pages. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $2.50. 


The major discoveries of modern sci- 
ence have been anything but soothing 
to the human ego. 

| First there was Copernicus with his 
‘humbling revelation that our world is 
not the proud center of the universe. 
It is only one of a million planets. 
Then came Darwin with the uncom- 
fortable news that our common an- 
cestor is a witless one-celled animal. 
Finally Freud and more recent psychi- 
atrists dealt the unkindest cut of all by 
proving that we are not governed en- 
tirely by our minds. We do many things 
| because of unconscious emotional and 
|physical processes which we seldom 
| fully comprehend. 

In other words, according to Science, 
our world is a piece of fluff, our ances- 
tors slugs and our brains peanuts. Is it 
any wonder that proud man resisted 
each of these discoveries a long time 
before admitting them into the charmed 
circle of respectable thought? 

Modern psychiatry was widely re- 
sisted in this country until the last war. 
| At that time it was discovered that most 
combat casualties were psychological 
and that the doctrines and techniques 
of psychiatry are not only valid but that 
knowledge of them is important to 
human well being. The result has been 
a great surge of interest in books writ- 
| ten for the layman on the subject. 
| You and Psychiatry has the distinc- 
'tion of being the first popular book on 
the matter that is genuinely 100 per 
cent popular. Considering the intrica- 
cies of the subject it is startlingly 
'sound and comprehensive. 

The authors cover human emotional 
and mental development from birth to 
grave. They discuss in detail what the 
psychiatrist can do for you and under 
what circumstances he should be con- 
sulted. They define in readily under- 
standable language many psychological 
terms concerning which confusion is 
widespread. They do all this in 175 
pages—a book that can be read with 
pleasure in a short while. 

Dr. Menninger is an eminent psy- 
chiatrist. Leaf is a publicist and writer, 
best known on the latter score for his 
children’s story, Ferdinand and the 
| Bull. The pooling of their talents has 
| produced a rare and valuable volume. 








MIDLAND HUMOR. Edited by Jack 
Conroy. 446 Pages. New York: A. A. 
Wyn. $3.95. 


These ninety selections from fifty-five 
American humorists who worked or 
lived in the Midwest give the lie to the 
saying that nothing is so dead as yester- 
day’s joke. Mr. Conroy’s choices are 
endlessly alive, partly because some are 
still funny, partly because of the feeling 
of superiority inherent in discovering 
that grandfather’s sense of humor was 
less sophisticated than our own. 

The anthology, easily the most re- 
markable one of its kind in existence, 
contains stories, poetry and folk sayings 
by a host of familiar writers, including 
Artemus Ward, Nasby, James Whitcomb 
Riley, James Thurber, Ruth McKenney 


and, of course, Mark Twain 


HOW TO BE POPULAR THOUGH 
CONSERVATIVE. By Fred G. Clark 
and Richard Stanton Rimanoczy. New 
York: D. Van Nostrand Company, 
Inc. $2.50. 


In a spoofing style, but with vividly 
serious intent, the authors of this en- 
tertaining work dare to suggest that 
thrift (including thrift in government), 
honor, integrity, reliability and such- 
like old fashioned virtues are still the 
things that make the world go ‘round 
instead of bang. Their message is that 
that much-maligned fellow—the Con- 
servative—is the only true liberal of the 
twentieth century. The book is amus- 
ingly illustrated. 


THE LEGEND OF HENRY FORD. 
By Keith Sward. New York: Rine- 
hart & Company, Inc. $5.00. 

SHARING PROFITS WITH 35 MIL- 
LION. By Norman Beasley. New 
York: McGraw-Hill. $3.00. 

Of these two biographies of American 

industrialists, the one on Ford is by far 

the more informative and exciting. It 
is a uniquely successful attempt to 
pierce the myths shrouding the Ford 
name. The result is a full-length por- 
trait that is not altogether flattering. 
Ford’s business practices are analyzed 
with brilliance and his ignominious con- 
tribution to the spread of anti-Semitism 

is carefully documented. The author, a 

psychologist, spent ten years gathering 

and checking his facts. He hews to them 
throughout, letting the chips fall where 
they may. 
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Sharing Profits with 35 Million is the | 
biography of J C. Penney and the 
story of the chain of general merchan- 
dise stores which he built up from one 
small shop in Utah in the 1890’s to 
more than 1600 stores all over the 
country in 1948. The book is more 
an “inspirational” treatise for business- | 
men than a true biography. Its most | 
important features concern the imagina- 
tive practices by which Penney built up 
his business. 


PLASTICS MADE PRACTICAL. By 
Chris H. Groneman. Milwaukee: The 
Bruce Publishing Company. $4.50. 


Plastics .Made Practical is a book for 
the home craftsman, Boy Scouts, hobby 
groups and for all community leaders 
interested in increasing healthful ac- 
tivity among young people. In addi- 
tion to an explanatory text, it contains 
342 illustrations of plastics processes, 
materials, designs and projects. There 
is a list of suppliers from whom mate- 
rials may be purchased. 


GOVERNMENT FINANCING OF PRI- 
VATE ENTERPRISE, By Douglas R. 
Fuller. 240 Pages. Stanford: Stan- 
ford University Press. $3.00. 


Current controversy over the feasibility 
of government financing of private en- 
terprise renders this book peculiarly 
timely. It is a detailed presentation of 
the case for such financing together 
with a study of errors committed in 
past experiments and recommendations 
for the future. Fuller is Second Vice 
President of The Northern Trust Com- 
pany. 


COACH “PHOG” ALLEN’S SPORTS 
STORIES. By Forrest C. (Phog) 
Allen. 223 Pages. Lawrence, Kansas; 
The Allen Press. $3.00. 


Into this book the University of Kansas’ 
basketball coach has placed a series of 
true anecdotes concerning famous 
athletes, coaches and teams. He has 
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Crmadian Sacific 
. 

ARE HEADQUARTERS FOR 
Hotels KIWANIS MEETINGS 


Superb food, gracious service, comfortable accom- 
modations and warm hospitality make Canadian 
Pacific hotels ideal for Kiwanis meetings. Plan to 
attend the next get-together! 


CHATEAU FRONTENAC, QUEBEC — I’th-century 
charm; 20th-century conveniences.§723 rooms. Kiwanis 
meets every Thursday. 

ROYAL YORK HOTEL, TORONTO, ONT.—Largest 
hotel in British Empire. Air- conditioned conference 
rooms, 1200 outside rooms. Kiwanis luncheons every 
Wednesday. 

ROYAL ALEXANDRA HOTEL, WINNIPEG, MAN. 
— 445 comfortable rooms. Modern and fireproof. Kiwanis 
meets every Tuesday. 

HOTEL SASKATCHEWAN, REGINA, SASK. — Modern, 
up-to-date. 268 Rooms, Be autiful seenery. You’ll find 
Kiwanis here every Monday. 


HOTEL PALLISER, CALGARY, ALTA. —Kiwanis head- 
quarters for luncheon every Monday. 490 comfortable, 
spacious rooms. 

EMPRESS HOTEL, VICTORIA, B. C.—Spring-like 
climate all year. Luxury spot on the west coast. E — 
country-house atmosphere. Tuesday is Kiwanis Day 









Te GUNTER 
\ yl wi "CENTER OF EVERYTHING" 


in SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


300 OF ITS 550 ROOMS 
AIR-CONDITIONED 


as mabaoen 
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HOTEL SYRACUSE 
at the hub of New York State 


Kiwanis Meets Each Tuesday at Noon. 





600 Constantly Modern Rooms 
KIWANIAN JIM GILDAY, Mer. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 














In NEW YORK 
KI WANES 
headquarters are at 








worel 


M. L. Lightcap, 
Manager 
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5300 Block — 
Sheridan Road 


CHICAGO 


on 
Lake Michigan 


1000 Outside Rooms Each With 
Bath—EUROPEAN PLAN 


A 200-Car GARAGE in the 
building 


Home of Kiwanis Club of the North Shore 





THE vom 7 . 
{| COLUMBUS. 
MIAMI'S FINEST BAYFRONT HOTEL 
HEART OF MIAMI 


a 
KIWANIS: FRIDAYS, 12:15 
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‘ Washing tons finest 
ej 
C.J. MACK, GENERAL MANAGER 

















added some essays on personal devel- 
opment and a stimulating plea for es- 
tablishment of a czar for intercollegiate | 
athletics to function as Judge Landis | 
functions for professional baseball. 
Written with humor and charm, this 
mixture of many things _ sportswise 
should be of interest to men connected 
with boys’ work and amateur athletics. | 
Incidentally, publisher and author are | 
not related. 


UNITED STATES AND CANADA, An 
Economic Geography. By Alfred J. | 
Wright. 490 Pages. New York: Ap- 
pleton-Century-Crofts. $4.50. 


For the general reader this book, pub- 
lished as a text, has value as a reference 
work. It treats the industrial life of 
Canada and this country in terms of 
their mutual interdependence. The data 
is comprehensive and amply illustrated 
with charts, maps and pictures. 





—Milton Lomask 
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DINKLER HOTELS 
IVhere Kiwanis Meets 
ANSLEY HOTEL, Atlanta, Ga. 
TUTWILER HOTEL, Birmingham, Ala. 
THE JEFFERSON DAVIS, Montgomery, Ala. 
THE ST. CHARLES, New Orleans, La. 
THE KENTUCKY, Louisville, Ky. 
THE O. HENRY, Greensboro, N. C. 























New Hotel Mapflower 


JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
Wednesday at 1:00 


Hotel George Washington 
WEST PALM BEACH 
Wednesday at 12:15 


Bob Kloeppel, Kiwanian, President Director 





is ** HOTEL 
at memp"” * pexBoDY 


"South's Finest—One of America’s Best’’ 


F. R. Schutt 
Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 


Hoté OKLAHOMA 


BILTMORE 


OKLAHOMA CITY 
L. H. Poesch, Manager 



















HOTEL 


VANCOUVER 
KIWANIS MEETS THURSDAYS 


Operated under the joint management of 
the Canadian National and Canadian 
Pacific Railway Companies. 
VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 
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Don't Worry About Hotel Accommodations in 


ROCHESTER, MINNESOTA 


“Just Make Your Reservations” 


At HOTEL ARTHUR 


One of the several Roberts Hotels there. 
Modern, see ad in Hotel Red Book—near Clinic. 
“A Room Always Assured” 


Kiwanian ARTHUR L. ROBERTS, Prop. 














In Albuquerque, N.M. 


Kiwanis Meets at 


EL FIDEL HOTEL 


We dnesday Noon 














Check-olf for Charity 


By FRED JORDAN 


The payroll deduction plan is being used 


successfully to cut out duplicate effort 


and improve results in charity campaigns. 


gg has solved the question of 
how to do away with charity 
drives and yet always have plenty of 
ready money for all worthy chari- 
ties. The method is so simple and so 
easy to put into operation that any 
community can use it with conveni- 
ence and profit. 

Each employee automatically puts 
a small amount of money each month 
into a fund to help others. Upon 
order of the employee, the manage- 
ment deducts the amount specified 
for mercy from the employee’s pay 
check, along with social security, 
taxes and insurance. 

There is no additional cost to the 
company. The same payroll person- 
nel handle all deductions. Nor is 
there any appreciable expense of 
any kind charged against the money 
contributed this way. Almost every 
cent collected goes to some chari- 
table cause. 

These forward-minded men and 
women always have enough money 
in the bank to more than meet their 
share of the worthwhile charity 
appeals of their community. Since 
the money is accumulated automati- 
cally, they can direct their whole 
attention and effort toward placing 
their collective contributions with 
those welfare agencies which best 
serve the less fortunate in their city. 

Employees of the Buffalo Forge 
Company have such a fund which 
the company has helped and encour- 
aged from its inception. But the 
fund is managed entirely by nine 
trustees elected by the workers to 
represent the various departments. 

These nine trustees sit for an hour 
and a half (on company time, too) 
each month, listen to the appeal of 
some charity and take whatever ac- 
tion they see fit. All trustees are 
bonded and the books of the fund 
are audited regularly by a firm of 
nationally-known accountants. 

The usual contribution — through 
payroll deduction—of each member 
of the fund is approximately an 
hour’s pay each month. With a little 
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more than seventy-five per cent of 
the employees of the plant partici- 
pating, this totaled $20,207.32 from 
November 9, 1945 to April 30, 1947 
—approximately one thousand dol- 
lars a month, or twelve dollars a 
year from each member. 

While the money that is deducted 
is hardly missed by the individual, 
it is two or three times more than he 
ordinarily would give under the old- 
fashioned method of plant solicita- 
tion. The experience of Stanley J. 
Stafanicak, a moulder, is typical: “I 
contribute $1.50 each month or $18 
a year to the fund and never feel it. 
Under the old plant drive plan I had 
a hard time giving half as much. The 





drive always seemed to catch me at 
the wrong time.” 

When non-members of the fund 
are solicited for Community Chest 
and Red Cross, the average donation 
for the two drives does not amount 
to more than $4.50 from each con- 
tributor—plus many grumbles. This 
is their gift for the year, compared 
with the $12 a year given by each 
fund member. 

Under this new plan, the field of 
giving is materially broadened. Be- 
fore the incorporation of the fund 
only two charity drives were feasible 
in the plant each year—Community 
Chest and Red Cross. Now it is pos- 
sible to consider the appeal of any 


worthy non-sectarian charity, such 
as the American Cancer Society, 
March of Dimes, Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation, and act upon the request 
promptly. 

While the Buffalo Forge Company 
paid for the incorporation of the 
fund, the trustees handle the distri- 
bution of the money. The personnel 
manager of the company sits in at 
all meetings of the trustees to advise 
and assist them in their work and 
he is also the public relations repre- 
sentative of the fund. 

It isn’t necessary to solicit the 
members of the fund a second time. 
They sign up when they join and 
continue to give year after year. 
When the charities of the city need 
less money, the amount of the mem- 
bers’ contribution will be cut down 
in proportion. 

In October of 1944, the Labor- 
Management Committee of the Trico 
Products Corporation, Buffalo, or- 
ganized its Consolidated Charities 
Fund. This, too, is a voluntary pay- 
roll deduction plan to simplify 
contributions to recognized and ap- 
proved charities. The payroll de- 
ductions are made weekly and also 
amount to about $12 per year per 
member. 

Here a board of eleven trustees 
has been set up to decide on the 
proper placing of the money col- 
lected. A representative of manage- 
ment sits on the board in an advisory 
capacity. 

When there is a drive for funds in 
Buffalo, a representative of the 
charity organization meets with the 
board of trustees and explains the 
purpose of the drive, how much 
money is needed and for what it is 
to be used. The trustees then decide 
if the appeal is worthy and deter- 
mine how much to pledge. 

The Donner-Hanna Coke Corpo- 
ration of Buffalo has a Humanity 
Fund which operates along similar 
lines. This is probably the oldest 
payroll deduction plan for charity 
in the city. It was organized in 1942. 
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Here, the members are _ solicited 


yearly for the renewal of their week- 
ly-contribution orders. 

In Toronto, Canada, this plan has 
really taken root. Over 300 firms 
now have some 50,000 employees who 
contribute regularly to the Canadian 
Employee Chest. Since 1942 they 
have raised more than $1,860,000 for 
home and war charities. 

An employee of Anaconda Amer- 
ican Brass, Limited, brought to Tor- 
onto the idea that has developed into 
the Canadian Employee Chest. In 
his home town of Kenosha, Wiscon- 
sin, during World War I, everybody 
in town gave thirty minutes work 
“For the boys over there.” While it 
was serious business, the people liv- 
ing in Kenosha made a sort of game 
of this help. Church bells would 
ring, whistles would blow. Every- 
one in town would turn to his work 
with a will. In half an hour whistles 
and bells would end the period of 
working for others. 

Early in World War II, an em- 
ployee’s suggestion that Anaconda 
American Brass, Limited of Toronto, 
put some such plan into operation 
resulted in a system of monthly pay- 
roll deductions. 

Anaconda American Brass, Lim- 
ited, has this to say about the plan. 
“We had no difficulty whatever in 
selling the idea to our employees of 
assigning one hour’s pay each month 
to authorized charities with the re- 
sult that not only have we been 
relieved of the necessity of making 
several charity drives each year but 
under the chest plan our charity 
contributions have been more than 
tripled.” 

The objective of the plan is to 
have as many workers as possible 
in greater Toronto give to worthy 
community social services. This is 
done by getting the employee to 
sign an order permitting his employ- 
er to deduct the equivalent in money 
of fifteen minutes work each week. 
The firm sends this money directly 
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to the charities designated by the 
employees. The amount is so small 
that the worker does not miss it. 
The number of workers contribut- 
ing in this manner is large enough 
to make it possible collectively to 
meet more than their share of the 
welfare needs of the City of Toronto. 

The individual Canadian Employee 
Chest member gets a chest card 
which exempts him and his family 
from having to give to any other 
charity appeals. He also gets a re- 
ceipt at the end of the year for the 
amount he has contributed. For this 
amount he gets income tax credit. 
He is even given a tag before tag 
day. Most important, he enjoys the 
satisfaction of knowing that he is 
doing his part in helping the less 
fortunate. 

Almost every branch of industry 
is represented in the three hundred 
firms which are using the Canadian 
Employee Chest plan. Among the 
welfare services supported are the 
Canadian National Institute for the 
Blind, Canadian Red Cross Society, 
Salvation Army and the United Wel- 
fare Chest. The latter, similar to our 
Community Chest, finances—all or 
in part—seventy charitable agencies 
in greater Toronto. 

These excerpts from letters tell 
how the plan is helping labor, indus- 
try, and especially welfare agencies. 

John Inglis Company, Limited: 
“The individual contribution is but 
nominal and the fact that they (the 
employees) are no longer solicited 
for contributions during campaigns 
and that the company is not bur- 
dened with the responsibility of 
sponsoring such solicitations has 
proven a welcome and very progres- 
sive forward step and certainly has 
been the means of rendering support 
to those worthy charities in far 
greater proportions than anything 
heretofore achieved.” 

The Corrugated Paper Box Com- 
pany, Limited: “The employees were 
just as pleased as were the manage- 
ment to have the question of chari- 
table contributions definitely settled 
instead of having a continuous agi- 
tation half a dozen or more times a 
year. Altogether we are very satis- 
fied with the plan and prefer it to 
the previous haphazard methods.” 

National Cash Register Company 
of Canada: “Our employees are very 
much in favor of this system and we 
believe it has tended to improve 
employer-employee relations as_ it 
has done away with the many ap- 
peals which the management has to 
make to employees in support of 
social welfare services.” 





The Canadian Employee Chest has 
a staff of three. They are paid by 
the welfare agencies. The chest gets 
no commission from the money col- 
lected through payroll deductions. 
The employer deducts the money 
and distributes it directly to the 
charity organizations according to 
the wishes of the various groups of 
workers. While the chest suggests 
percentages for the different chari- 
ties, the workers determine among 
themselves how much money they 
wish to give to each particular wel- 
fare agency. 

This laying aside a small sum reg- 
ularly by a large number of people 
for the benefit of the less fortunate 
is democracy at work. Regardless of 
the slight differences in their make- 
up and operation, these payroll de- 
duction plans accomplish the same 
purpose—Ready Money for Mercy. 

There is no reason why a similar 
plan could not serve all the people 
of a community as well. By making 
membership in a similar charity set- 
up the test of good citizenship, al- 
most every person in the community 
would come to know that contribut- 


ing regularly to charity is a vital 
part of his civic duty. 
From another angle, the ready 


money for mercy plan is good. The 
men and women who direct a worthy 
charity should not have to spend 
half their time working out plans to 
collect their budget. Their efforts and 
talents can be more profitably em- 
ployed in furthering the good they 
are capable of doing. 

Organized giving raises more 
money for charity at far less cost. 
Instead of a dozen or more charity 
appeals each year, there need be 
only the original work of organizing 
the plan and signing up the givers. 
After that, the contribution of an 
hour’s pay each month—or the earn- 
ings of fifteen minutes each week— 
will keep plenty of money on hand 
to meet every legitimate mercy call. 

THE END 
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For Every Oceasion,*’ a collection © on Public 8) cables Man- 
», Officer Handbook with Instant Parliamentary 
List of prevared taike mailed free eRe request. 
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Speaker's Joke Book, 
$2.00 Toastmaster's Humor Guide, $2.00. Stag Night stories 82. 
Punch Lines $. 0 
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Clab & Ledge Stunts, $2 ‘“e Many Others 
"Canadian orders filled Write! 
NATIONAL REFERENCE LIBRARY 
1468 W. 9th St. Clevetand 13, Ohio 
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BRONZE TABLET CO., INC. NEW YORK 11,N.Y 








“Everything Your Club Needs!” 


Speaker's Stands Cast Bronze Bells 

Luncheon Badges - Flags & Banners 

Record Systems Emblem Souvenirs 
Send for Kiwanis Catalog 


RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 


325 W. Madison St. Chicago 6, 

















Amazing LAWN 


IMPROVEMENT 


from Fall-Planted Perennial Grass 


Early Autumn is the ideal time to improve 
your lawn—repair summer damage—or build 
a new lawn with DRUMCLIFF Lawn Grass 
Seed, blend of pre-tested perennial varieties 
containing new certified ILLAHEE Creeping 
Feseur Supply limited; not sold in stores. 
Write TODAY for lawn information FREER. 
A postal card will do. Address: DRUMCLIFF 
COMPANY, Dept. 637, Towson 4, Maryland, 





Alaska King Salmon 


prepared, packaged and mailed 
direct to you by the 


JUNEAU KIWANIS CLUB 
to further our underprivileged child activities 


3 cans of delicious White King Salmon 
in gift package fresh caught and canned. 


$2.75 each pkg. 


Check or Money Order to 


KIWANIS CLUB 


BOX 61 JUNEAU, ALASKA 








Largest and Finest Hotel 


ANTLERS 


COLORADO SPRINGS 
Facing Pikes Peak 
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TRANSFUSING YOUR OWN BLOOD 


@ Something of the real scope of the 
saving made possible by the tax reduc- 
tion bill has just been revealed. The 
figures are startling. They show how 
false is the booby-bait of Federal aid. 
Mississippi, one of the poorer states 
in the Union, benefits by keeping within 
its borders the tidy sum of $17,000,000. 
Throughout the nation, in the pocket- 
books of all of us, there is left four and 
one-half billion dollars that, except for 
the tax reduction measure, would have 
vanished in the maw of Washington. 
In Indiana $108,000,000 are saved to 
that state; $164,000,000 to Texas; $273,- 
000,000 to Ohio; $37,000,000 to Oklahoma; 
$81,000,000 to Maryland; and $474,000,000 
to California. 
The money 
availabie for 


left in the states is now 
local and state taxation. 
In nearly every cne of the forty-eight 
states the Federal tax cut equals the 
cost of their schools and _ libraries. 
When too much money is siphoned off 


to Washington, the taxpayers and the 
states feel poor. They then go to the 
nation’s capital to beg for “Federal 
aid”—the return of their own money, 


less the political brokerage collected 
by the politicians on the Potomac. 

The states need more schools, hospi- 
tals, etc., and don’t have the money to 
finance them. But why? Because Wash- 
ington drains their money away. 

In short, the Federal Government 
causes economic malnutrition and ane- 
mia in the states, and then gives them 


a blood transfusion from their own 
veins — charging a fee for doing so! 
FROM JAIL TO JOBS e@ One out 


of every fifteen applicants for federal 
jobs has a police record! This was dis- 
in screening gov- 
possible Com- 
those not 


covered by the F.B.I. 
ernment employees for 
munist tie-ups. Counting 
caught, this seems a bit high. 

And what is worse, J. Edgar Hoover 
says, “The great mass are felonies; we 
have very few misdemeanors.” Of 71,- 
920 who applied for jobs in the atomic 
energy program, 6,221 had _ police 
records. 

Washington needs a big house-clean- 
ing. It is an old story. Too long tenure 
in office leads to corruption. 


A MESSAGE TO THE NATION” e 
It may seem incredible to those who 
favored the Marshall Plan that impor- 
tant Britishers object to receiving the 
money. 

The London, England, Express is the 
most widely read newspaper in the 
world. It says: “The belief must be 
reiterated that the loan (the previous 





loan of $3,750,000,000) did nothing but 
injury to Britain and the Empire, and 
the Marshall Plan will have the same 
effect.” 

Last January, 


the same newspaper 
said: “It therefore becomes the urgent 
and manifest duty of Britain—her duty 
to herself, her people and her future— 
to declare that the American proposals 
are utterly unacceptable. The British 
people are not prepared to sell their 
financial independence for the ciga- 
rettes, prunes and dried eggs of the 
Marshall Plan. Stand on your own two 
feet!” 

We should recognize that there are 
Britishers who oppose Socialism and 
realize that the Marshall money helps 
to keep the socialistic Attlee govern- 
ment in power. 


SOCIALISM AND SLUMS e@ When 
was New York City freest of slum 
dwellers? In the 1920’s. According to 
the Children’s Federation of New York, 
slums were then seventy per cent va- 


cated. An interesting fact. What caused 
it? 

New York was freest of slums when 
housing, business and people were 


freest of Federal politicians. During the 
1920’s, you could buy an automobile fo1 
$600 or $700. This low cost transporta- 
tion enabled people to move to the 
suburbs and out of the slums. Taxes 
and prices were also low. That en- 
couraged building. 


The 1920's were free from O.P.A. and 
rent controls. Builders could figure 
their risks. Owners could get rid of 


undesirable tenants. This was before 
we had Big Government, Big Planners, 
Big Labor Unions and Big Taxes. Now 
we have all four and a housing short- 
age. Why? The answer is the above 
Big Four, and rent controls which cause 
tenants to spread out and occupy more 
space per person than ever before. 
Freedom and houses. Socialism and 
slums. The slums are filling up again. 
Why government funds for housing? 
We have more money saved to spend 
than ever before. There is no shortage 
of credit. The banks and life insurance 
companies have billions to invest in 
housing. Some insurance companies are 
building huge apartments, even at 
present inflated costs. So, why ask the 
taxpayers to subsidize Federal hous- 
ing? Well, it would provide jobs for 
around 6,000 uplifters. Then the politi- 
cians would rent voting booths in the 
basement of the Federal apartments on 
election day and the subsidized tenants 
would be expected to vote their grate- 
ful appreciation of benefits, present and 
future. —Samuel B. Pettengill 
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‘The KIWANIS Magazine delivers 


effectiveness to advertisers seeking 


group response ee 


y 
Why not try this 
promotional approach 
to your advertising program? 
SONOTONE GORPORATION 
Evmsrorp, New Yorn 
S 
May 25, 1948 


Mr. Ray Millerd 

The Kiwanis Magasine 

| 620 Borth Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 





} Dear Mr. Millard: 
| 


When we became interested in The Kiwanis Magazine as an advertising 
mediums for our company we investigated wery carefully the possible 
denefite that we would receive. 





our iove, 
to these children. As applied to our field, it was our belief that 


were anxious to help the under privileged hard of hearing children 
through the purchase of au@tometers and mechanical hearing aids. 


by the various Kiwanis Clubs will find The Kiwanis Magazine an ex- 
Cellent medium for advertising. 
Sincerely yours, 
Vek lee 


sbAi stant to the President 


John Heaton 
ah 





Proof that a sustained message, 
directed specifically to Kiwanians, produces 


confidence, acceptance and results. 


HKAVAMS 


520 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENU 


While Kiwanians may not purchase equipment for their own personal use, 
igation showed that they did purchase for thousands of boys 
and girls athletic field equipment, uniforms and many items of benefit 


We feel that any organisation which ties into the activities sponsored 








N:-W:AYER & SON. 





West Carrington Square, Pradelipha 6 
The Kiwanis Magazine, 
520 & Michigan Ave 
a Ll, Miinois 
Attention: “de Advertising Manager 

an men 

I « i like to take this opportunity to express to you 
ur . n for the results secured through acvertia 
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cups, bas been a hichly successful one, as 
T want to thank you and your associates, and wish you 
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| my 
| American PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT Zompany 


MANUFACTURERS OF APECO PHOTOCOPYING EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 
2849 N ARK ST. CHICAGO 14 PHONE LAKEVIEW 3600 
| 
| 
| Februar 4 
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4 iow, APE has consistently ap- 
r publicati for several years 





Dutstanding sales 
OCco; ipment. We are n- 
man has been made possible by 
Sales messages have been 





nd enlarge upon 
s Magazine 


Very truly yours, 


American Photocopy Equipment >mpany 
G 
fn 
E. P. Miare 
epm:e) ales Director 


APECO AMERICAS M wide 5£0 PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT 
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A LIGHTWEIGHT HAS A HEAVY ROLE 


Once a hero, always a hero. Once a villain, a villain 
ever after. As a rule, that’s how it is with actors. 
They're “typed”. 

That’s apt to happen to other things, too. Take 
aluminum. Before the war most people thought of it 
as a lightweight metal for “lightweight” uses only. 
But not now. 

he war gave aluminum its big chance to star in 
a “heavy” role. Into the skies swarmed American 
planes, built three-fourths of aluminum. The kind of 
aluminum needed . . . strong and durable . .. was 
ready for the part because Alcoa Research had de- 
veloped strong alloys; and the enormous extra quan- 
tities needed were promptly supplied by new plants. 


Some had been started by Alcoa in anticipation of 


ALCOA rinst in ALUMINUM 


war needs; others were built and operated for the 
government by Alcoa. Ninety per cent of the alumi- 
num used in war planes bore the name Alcoa. 

So the lightweight metal won new importance in 
your life by “coming through” on war’s proving 
ground. Now you are using more of it in more ways 
than you ever have, four times as much as before 
the war. 

In addition to Alcoa, two other companies are 
producing this aluminum for you today. A great and 
up in 
making a_ better 
product to serve you more ways at the 
ALUMINUM 


strongly competitive industry has sprung 


typically American fashion, by 
lowest 
AMERICA, 


1788 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 
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